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CHAPTER XVII 


POINTS OF VIEW. 
” ELL, Georgie?” 

W “Well, Dick?” 

Georgia’s eyes danced with merriment, for Dick was lying in wait for 
her on the verandah, with a bunch of roses in his hand. Kubbet- 
ul-Haj roses are not roses of Damascus, or of Kashmir, or of any 
other locality famous for the culture of the plant, but these were 
flowers, at any rate, and of flowers the prisoners at the Mission had 
seen but few of late. He held them out to her with a quite unusual 
timidity. 

** Will you have them?” he asked somewhat shyly. 

“Of course I will, Dick. Thank you so much.” She took them 


from his hand, kissed them, and fastened them in her dress, ‘‘ Are 
you satisfied now?” she asked smiling. 
“Satisfied!” he said, looking at her admiringly. “I feel now 


that what happened last night was a reality.” 

** Why, had you begun to hope it was a dream?” 

“It might have been a hallucination. Stratford has just been 
declaring that I was mad last evening. He says that I wanted to sit 
up all night and talk, and that he had to turn me out of his room by 
main force.” 

“Poor fellow! Were you trying to drown the remembrance?” 

“ Drown it, indeed! burn it in, more likely. I can’t imagine how 
you ever came to—Georgie, there’s one thing that puzzles me still. 
Why were you so angry because Stratford went to the Palace instead 
of me? I did all I could to go, of course, because I wanted to do 
something for you; but why did you mind so much?” 

“‘ Never mind,” said Georgia, growing rather red; “it was absurd 
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and unreasonable of me. I know you must have thought that I 
wanted you to be killed.” 

“ But why was it?” 

“IT suppose you will give me no peace until I tell you. It was 
because I couldn’t bear to think you cared so little about me as to 
let him go instead.” 

“T wish I had gone!” said Dick enviously. 

“Then you would probably have been killed, and the treaty 
would not have been signed, and we should never have known what 
we know now—about our caring for each other, [ mean. I might 
have guessed when I heard you had gone, but I could never have 
been sure. It might only have been a way of taking a noble revenge 
on me, you know. And you would have gone and perhaps even 
died, believing all the time that I detested you. I know you deserved 
it, but still, I should have been sorry. No, things are much better 
as they are. It was very silly of me to think and say what I did.” 

“T like you to be silly about me.” 

* And you don’t like me under other circumstances. I hope I am 
not always silly.” 

““T don’t care about circumstances, or wisdom, or foolishness, or 
anything. I love you because you are yourself.” 

“Dick, you are incorrigible!” There was a slight soreness in 
Georgia’s tone. It was undeniable that Dick was lacking in tact. 

** Now I have gone and hurt your feelings again! I wish I wasn’t 
such a blundering idiot.” 

“ Dick, listen to me. Iwant you to do me a favour,” 

“If there is any single thing in the whole world I could do for 
you ” 

* You would do it, I know, however great it was. But it is a 
number of little things, Dick. I know you don’t mean to hurt me, 
but you often do. Think a moment. I don’t love you any more 
because of your Victoria Cross, but it makes me glad and proud to 
think that you possess it. I know I can’t expect you to be glad 
that I am a doctor, and proud of being one, because you dislike the 
very idea, but I want you to treat the subject tenderly because it is 
connected with me. I daresay it seems very strange to you that I 
should be as sensitive about my profession as you are about yours, 
but I know you will never look at the two things in the same light, 
and so I ask you to regard it as a concession to my weakness when you 
let an opportunity pass without a sneer. We must agree to differ 
on the subject, I suppose, but I want you to do it gracefully, for my 
sake.” There were tears in her eyes as she looked at him, and 
Dick felt the enormity of his conduct more keenly than he had ever 
done in the days when he delighted to provoke her to arguments 
and lectures. 

““What a brute I must have been, that you should have to ask 
such a thing of me!” he burst out. “It makes me feel thoroughly 
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ashamed to think, what acad I am. Do you think that it’s safe to 
have anything to do with me, Georgie?” 

“I don’t know whether it’s safe or not, but I love you so much 
that I couldn’t do without you,” said Georgia unsteadily. 

“To hear you say that makes me feel that I could do anything 
you asked me. Help me to be more worthy of you, Georgie. If I 
hurt your feelings after this I deserve to be hung. Pull me up— 
simply slang me—if I say anything unkind. I never thought I was 
such a blackguard. No, just look at me, as you did just now, and 
if I don’t wilt, as Hicks puts it, that instant, then throw me over, for 
I shan’t be worth troubling about. I will get over that habit. I 
feel as though I could go anywhere and do anything to-day.” 

“ And I feel so ridiculously safe,” said Georgia, smiling at him 
with an April face. 

“ And yet nothing is really different from what it was yesterday.” 

“Oh, Dick! everything is different. There is hope to-day, and 
there was none then. Think how dreadful it would have been to be 
killed when everything was wrong between us.” 

“What a remark!” said Dick lazily, “it’s almost worthy of young 
Anstruther ; and how particularly cheerful the subjects of your 
thoughts are! Now that I am here to keep you from making rash 
expeditions to the Palace, I must say that I don’t see any present 
danger of your being killed.” 

“The calmness with which you contemplate such a contingency 
does infinite credit to your strength of mind, sir. But it is rather 
strange that you should have mentioned the Palace, for I am going 
there this morning.” 

“ Not with my consent.” 

“Then without it, I am afraid. Dick, you are not going to get up 
a quarrel over such a little thing, surely? You don’t imagine that 
I should think of going now without taking every possible precaution, 
and getting Mr. Stratford’s leave?” 

‘What has Stratford to do with it? It’s my affair.” 

“Excuse me, I think it’s mine. Now, Dick, you don’t deserve to 
be reassured and made to feel comfortable about it, but I am going 
to be magnanimous. While you were out in the early morning there 
came a messenger from the King. He said that they had not yet 
taken the bandage from the Queen’s eyes, because they were afraid 
to touch it if I was not there. He was so anxious that I should be 
present and direct operations that he offered of his own accord to 
send Antar Khan here as a hostage the whole time I am gone. Now 
are you Satisfied ?” 

“‘ Not unless I go with you.” 

** But that’s impossible. Rahah and I make the passage in the 
litter, and we couldn’t manage to smuggle you in. Besides, what 
should we do with you when we got to the Palace?” 

“That wasn’t what I meant. I will take five or six of the servants 
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and ride beside you. Then I shall wait in the men’s part of the 
Palace while you go to see the Queen, and bring you back again. 
You won’t find me leaving the place without you.” 

“I’m afraid you'll find it rather dull. We shan’t be able to talk, 
you know. But of course I should like it much better if you were 
there. You will come, then?” 

“Rather. If you will run into danger, you shall not go alone 
now.” 

“Your permission is slightly grudging,” said Georgia, laughing, 
but she was heartily glad to have his escort. The unpleasantness of 
her last visit to the Palace had made her shrink from going there 
again, although she had a particular reason for being anxious to do 
so. The thought that Dick would not be far off was a reassuring 
one, even though there was no reason for anticipating any unfriend- 
liness from the royal household. And in this way it came to pass 
that when the Palace litter, closely guarded by soldiers, conveyed 
Georgia and her handmaid to visit her patient, Dick rode behind it 
with six of the servants of the Mission, who were divided between 
delight at being outside the walls of the house once more, and a 
certain degree of terror at the prospect of finding themselves inside 
the Palace. 

Reclining luxuriously on her cushions, with Rahah crouching 
opposite to her, Georgia spent the time occupied by the transit in 
recapitulating to herself the points of the inquiry she was anxious to 
make, and which had as its primary object the restoration of Sir 
Dugald to health. The disagreeable interruption of her interview 
with Nur Jahan’s mother, by the entrance of the King’s younger wife, 
had prevented her from putting to the women present the questions 
which had been suggested to her by their mention of the witch whose 
poisons Fath-ud-Din was wont to employ to rid him of his enemies. 
The name and dwelling-place of this old woman had become matters 
of the deepest interest to Georgia, and she was also anxious for any 
information that it might be possible to obtain as to her methods 
and the poisons she used. On what could be discovered this 
morning, Sir Dugald’s life, or at any rate, his recovery of health, 
might depend, and this in itself was enough to determine Georgia to 
leave no stone unturned in the effort to ensure success. But it must 
be confessed that she had an additional motive—a sufficiently 
weighty one, although completely secondary—and this was the 
subjugation, or conviction, or conversion, whichever it might be 
called, of Dick. She did not give the process any of these names in 
her own mind, but she recognised that in the present state of affairs 
between them, the old difference of opinion was only lying dormant, 
and that sooner or later it must revive. Shrinking with all her 
heart from the idea of paining, or even opposing him, she yet knew 
that any surrender on her part could only bring her grief and remorse 
later, and she longed to be able to do something that might justify 
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her in Dick’s eyes, might bring him to acquiesce of his own free will 
in her continuing her medical work, and thus avert the crisis she 
foresaw and feared. There was only one thing that could come 
between Dick and herself, and that was her work, but she knew that 
if she was true to her principles, the work would be stronger than 
Dick. She had gained a temporary victory that morning, but she was 
already ashamed of the weapons of which she had made use. 

“It was a weak impulse,” she said to herself, “for it led me to 
appeal merely to Dick’s feelings, instead of to his reason and his 
sense of right. I made him ashamed of himself, but it was in an 
unfair way—almost as bad as it would have been if I had cried. I 
can’t think what led me to do it—I suppose it was simply a reversion 
to the tactics of the Old Woman. It was lowering myself, and it 
lowered Dick—he would never have stooped to try to coax me, but 
he yields when I coax him. Of course he liked it—he naturally 
would, but that doesn’t make it any better. I asked him to do asa 
favour to me what he ought, as a gentleman, to do as a mere matter 
of justice, and if he follows the thing out logically he will feel at 
liberty to sneer at any other medical woman he may meet, even 
though he makes an exception in my case. I have gone to work in 
the wrong way—no doubt it is the most comfortable, but that doesn’t 
signify if it isn’t right. It’s no use pretending that Dick is perfect ; 
he isn’t, any more than I am, but I want to see him getting nearer to 
perfection the more I have to do with him, and it wouldn’t be the 
way to bring that about if I allowed him to grow into a tyrant whose 
most unreasonable wish was law unless he could be wheedled out of 
it. No, I see that he has a great deal to learn yet: I am only 
afraid that I may not be the right person to teach it him. Iam so 
much afraid of hurting his feelings—and I don’t know how I could 
ever do without him now.” 

In short, Georgia was in a difficult position, between an exacting 
professional conscience and a sufficiently masterful lover, but it is 
possible that her very tenderness for Dick’s feelings afforded her a 
better guarantee of success than if she had cared for him less. He, 
on his part, was quite content to enjoy to the full his unexpected 
happiness, without troubling himself about the future, and he little 
guessed the heavy sigh with which Georgia at last put her own 
affairs from her, and dismounted from the litter in the harem court- 
yard at the Palace, prepared to throw herself wholly into the joys 
and sorrows of its inmates. 

“O doctor lady!” cried Nur Jahan, rushing to meet her with much 
clashing of bangles and rustling of stiff satin, “it rejoices my eyes to 
behold thee again. We feared that after the evil words of Antar 
Khan’s mother thou wouldst never return to us. Truly the world 
has changed for us all since thou wert here, and were it not for my 
lord’s absence with the army, I should have nothing to wish for.” 

She led Georgia into the Queen’s room, where the patient was 
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waiting in pitiable anxiety. The long delay, which she had been too 
nervous to terminate at the proper time, had tasked the poor lady’s 
patience to the utmost, and she was feverishly anxious that the result 
of the operation should be known, and the final verdict uttered. 
The room was carefully darkened, and Georgia unfastened the 
bandages. For a moment the Queen’s weakened eyes could see 
nothing, and a low despairing wail broke from her, but almost as 
Georgia laid her hand upon her shoulder and exhorted her to be 
calm, the moan changed to a cry of joy. 

“TI can see!” she cried. “God is great, and great is the power 
He has given to the English and to the doctor lady. With these 
eyes of mine I shall behold my son’s son before I die.” 

“Here is the child, O my mother,”{said Nur Jahan, laying her 
baby eagerly in the Queen’s arms. ‘Bless him now, and bless also 
the doctor lady, through whose skill thou beholdest him.” 

“‘ Almost I might believe myself young again, with my son Rustam 
Khan in my arms,” said the grandmother, looking fondly at the baby, 
‘and yet this is Rustam Khan’s son that I hold. O doctor lady, if 
the blessing of one who has suffered much, and whom thou hast by 
thine art brought back from the gates of despair, can benefit thee, 
thou hast it now, and may it follow thee and thy children and thy 
children’s children for ever ! ” 

Georgia turned away to put together the things she had brought 
with her, with something like tears in her eyes, and the slaves 
crowded round her, kissing the hem of her dress and laying her hand 
on their heads, while Nur Jahan despatched a messenger to inform 
the King that the operation had been successful. The slave returned 
in a short time, accompanied by the chamberlain who presided over 
the treasury, bearing a mass of jewellery tied up in a thick silk 
handkerchief as a gift to the doctor lady, together with the King’s 
grateful thanks. Georgia knew her duty with respect to presents of 
this kind, and having raised the handkerchief to her forehead, she 
placed it again on the tray on which it had arrived, and choosing 
out of the heap a necklace of curious workmanship, but of com- 
paratively small intrinsic value, she returned the remainder to the 
bearer, desiring him to convey her thanks to the King. Rahah was 
made happy by the gift of a massive pair of anklets, in which she 
clanked about as though in fetters, and the negro, as he withdrew, 
intimated that the King intended to mark the occasion by gifts of 
jewellery to his wife and daughter-in-law and their respective attend- 
ants. Hence it was a very merry party which presently partook of 
coffee and sweetmeats in the Queen’s room, and Georgia observed 
with some amusement that now it was the Queen’s servants who 
shrieked shrill defiances across the courtyard at the attendants of 
Antar Khan’s mother, and that they were powerless to retaliate. 
They sat in a scowling and disconsolate row on the verandah, and, 
as Mr. Hicks would have put it, “ squirmed ” under the infliction. 
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**Must thou leave us when thy friends depart, O doctor lady?” 
asked the Queen. “There are many women blind and sick and 
lame in Kubbet-ul-Haj, much more in all Ethiopia. Wilt thou not 
stay and cure them?” 

“T am afraid I must go back when the Mission does,” said Georgia, 
“though I shall be very sorry to have to leave you all, and I wish 
I might hope to come back. But I shall not be my own mistress 
for very long now.” 

** Has the Queen of England’s Envoy found a husband for thee, 
then, O doctor lady?” asked Nur Jahan with deep commiseration, 
forgetting the unfavourable impression of her own married life which 
the words would convey ; “I thought thou wert free and happy.” 

“ Peace, Nur Jahan!” said the Queen quickly. ‘“‘ Knowest thou 
not that the caged birds should entice the wild ones into the trap, 
and not warn them away? Hath the lot of all women overtaken 
thee at last, O doctor lady? I would have thee give God thanks 
that it comes so late.” 

“O my ladies,” said Rahah indignantly, “ ye know not the ways of 
the English. The great lord that is to marry my lady is a mighty 
captain, and his name is known throughout all Khemistan. He is 
rich also, and his hand is bountiful,” and Rahah surveyed com- 
placently a new bracelet she had made for herself that very morning 
by stringing together certain silver coins, “‘ and to please my lady he 
would give all that he has. In his own eyes he is but the dust under 
her feet.” 

* Art thou so young as to be thus deceived, girl ?” asked the Queen 
compassionately. ‘Surely it is ill with thy mistress if thou art led 
away and kept from warning her by a few pieces of silver. These 
that thou hast mentioned are the ways of all men at the first, but 
sooner or later the change comes. I warn thee, O doctor lady, when 
thy lord brings another wife into the house, however solemnly he 
may have assured thee that thou shalt always reign there alone, 
reproach him not, but be friendly with her, if she will have it so, for 
otherwise she will prevail upon him to cast thee out.” 

To the astonishment of the whole circle, Georgia was laughing so 
heartily at the idea thus presented to her that she could scarcely 
speak, but Rahah explained with haughty superiority the difference 
between English and Ethiopian marriage-customs, although her 
explanation was received with manifest incredulity. It was not until 
Georgia had declared solemnly that if her husband brought a second 
wife into the house she would instantly leave it, and that the law of 
England and public opinion would support her in doing so, that the 
ladies began to perceive that there might be advantages attaching to 
matrimony in Europe which were lacking to it in Kubbet-ul-Haj. 
Nur Jahan possessed the moral support of .ustam Khan’s promise 
to her father that he would not take a second wife, but it was evident 
that the Queen and her women regarded this as a temporary con- 
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cession which might or might not continue to be observed, and that 
public opinion would think no worse of Rustam Khan if he with- 
drew it. 

“It is well, O doctor lady,” said the Queen, “that thou shouldest 
have a prospect of happiness in marriage, for thou hast dealt well 
indeed with me and with my house.” 

“* Nay, O my mother,” said Nur Jahan ; “is it not that the doctor 
lady has brought us good luck, from her first coming until now? Since 
she came, the wicked Fath-ud-Din has been cast down and punished, 
and my father is put into his place. Thine adversary has been made 
to eat dirt, and the faces of all our enemies are humbled before us. 
My lord is restored to his honours and to his command, and my 
mother has returned to her house in peace with many gifts, sent her 
by our lord the King. And also thine eyes are opened. Is not the 
doctor lady truly a bringer of good luck ?” 

“And yet our coming to Kubbet-ul-Haj has not brought good 
fortune to ourselves,” said Georgia sadly. ‘‘One of our friends has 
been murdered, and the Envoy himself lies like one dead si 

“And a husband has been found for thee,” murmured the 
irrepressible Nur Jahan. 

“‘T see you won’t believe me when I tell you that I don’t count that 
a misfortune,” said Georgia. “I am not joking, Nur Jahan. I need 
help very much, and I think that some of you can give it me, but it 
is in quite a different matter.” 

“* Speak, O doctor lady,” said the Queen, “ and may the blindness 
thou hast taken from me rest on any that refuse to help thee.” 

“You were speaking the other day,” said Georgia, “of some old 
woman who was supposed to help Fath-ud-Din by poisoning his 
enemies. Is this known to be true, or is it merely common talk?” 

“Tt is quite true,” replied the Queen, “that the chief of Fath-ud- 
Din’s enemies have died in agonising torments which no physician 
could alleviate. One expired in torturing thirst, with pains far worse 
than those experience who have lost their way in the desert and can 
find no water.” Georgia nodded quickly. ‘ Another died of hunger, 
which tormented him with its pangs, while he could swallow nothing 
to cure them. Yet another went mad, and rushing through the city, 
cast himself headlong from the walls, and of one the wives and 
children died one after the other, until, broken down by misery, he 
died also.” 

“Tell me,” said Georgia eagerly; “has anyone opposed to Fath- 
ud-Din ever fallen into a sleep so heavy that he could not be 
awakened, in which he remained for weeks and yet lived ?” 

The ladies turned and looked at one another. “It is the Father 
of sleep !” were the words that passed between them. 

“You know something about it ?” cried Georgia. 

“We now nothing, O doctor lady,” said Nur Jahan, “but we 
have heard inuch concerning a certain potion of this wicked woman’s, 
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Others of her poisons are drawn, men say, from strange plants of 
distant lands, but this is taken from a fish which is found upon a 
certain island of the southern seas, and whose scales and bones and 
flesh, so they say, have been all filled with poison by wicked enchant- 
ments, and they call it the Father of sleep.” 

“Then have you ever known an instance of its being used?” 
asked Georgia, filled with eager anticipation. 

“‘T have, O doctor lady,” said one of the Queen’s confidential slaves, 
“and I will tell thee of it if my mistress will permit me to speak freely.” 

“Speak,” said the Queen, “Have not I commanded all my 
household to assist the doctor lady in every way ?” 

“It was just at the time that our lord the King married the 
Vizier’s sister, who is now the mother of Antar Khan,” said the slave, 
rather reluctantly, ‘and our lord the King’s sister, the Lady Fatma, 
in whose service I was at that time, was very angry about the match. 
It was even said that she had almost succeeded in breaking it off. 
That wicked woman, the sorceress, the accursed Khadija, was 
sent by Fath-ud-Din to warn the Lady Fatma to withdraw her 
opposition, if her life was dear to her, but the Princess laughed at 
Khadija, and derided her powers. Then Khadija made an evil sign, 
and foretold that before the next morning light the Lady Fatma 
should know her power, and surely enough, when her slaves sought 
to awaken her at dawn, she did not hear them, but lay as one still 
asleep. Then, when they had failed again and again to arouse her, 
they told the King of the matter, and of the words of Khadija. He 
sent for the woman, and threatened her with death, but he could in 
no way wring from her a promise to remove the spell, except on 
condition that no punishment whatever should be inflicted on her. 
Now the King had an enemy, a rebel chief, and it seemed to him 
that he might well be rid of him by this woman’s means, and he 
covenanted with her that as the price of her life she should not only 
remove the spell from the Lady Fatma, but also bring about the death 
of Zohrab Khan. And this was done.” 

“ And it was well done,” said the Queen decisively, as the slave 
looked towards her with some anxiety. ‘The man was a traitor, and 
false to his salt.” 

“But was it poison that Khadija had administered to the Lady 
Fatma?” asked Georgia, too eager for information to think of the 
moral question involved in the death of Zohrab Khan. “And how 
did she counteract it ?” 

“She had put the poison (very little is needed) into the Lady 
Fatma’s coffee, and in order to cure the sleepiness she gave her a 
potion that she mixed. It was whispered among the slaves that it 
was made of the shavings of a porcupine’s teeth, mixed with the 
juice of a plant that is brought from the land of the poison-fish, 
but the secret of it is known only to Khadija herself, and the antidote 
is useless unless it is administered in one particular way, which 
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none of us who belonged to the Princess’s household were allowed 
to see.” 

“This must be what I wanted to know!” said Georgia. ‘“ And 
now, where is Khadija to be found?” 

“In Fath-ud-Din’s fortress of Bir-ul-Malikat, where she watches 
over his daughter Zeynab,” said Nur Jahan, with lively contempt. 
“The Rose of the World, they call the girl, and she is to marry Antar 
Khan, if Fath-ud-Din and the witch together can bring it about.” 

“* But where is this fortress?” asked Georgia. 

“In the desert, on the wayto Khemistan. There are two forts on 
two hills, Bir-ul-Malik and Bir-ul-Malikat. Bir-ul-Malik used to 
belong to my father, but Khadija dried up the water in the well by 
her arts, and the garrison almost died of thirst. My father com- 
plained to our lord the King, and he, thinking that the place was 
now useless, commanded Fath-ud-Din to give my father another town 
in exchange, and this he did, in another part of the kingdom. But 
as soon as my father’s men were gone from Bir-ul-Malik, Fath-ud-Din 
took possession of the place, and Khadija brought back the water 
into the well, and now he holds the only two forts and wells in all 
that region.” 

This was all the information that could be gained from the house- 
hold at the Palace, and Georgia’s desire not to alarm her friends 
prevented her from uttering aloud the thought that was in her mind, 
and induced her to allow the subject to drop. During the remainder 
of the visit, however, and while she was being carried home in the 
litter, the determination was strong within her to find Khadija and 
get hold of the secret of that antidote, if she had to make an 
expedition into Ethiopia all by herself, after the Mission had returned 
to Khemistan, in order to do so. 

There was still one more visit to be paid after this farewell one 
to the Palace, and this was to Nur Jahan’s mother, who had returned 
with her husband to her own house, now that safety might once more 
be found there. The Princess sent her litter to the Mission, and 
Georgia made the transit in the usual seclusion, escorted by Dick 
and anumber of armed servants. Arrived at the Grand Vizier’s house, 
Dick whiled away the time by a chat with Jahan Beg, while Georgia 
and Rahah were conducted to the harem, where the Princess received 
them with great kindness. There was also a touch of compassion in 
her manner, for which Georgia was at a loss to account until she 
learnt that Nur Jahan had told her mother of the doctor lady’s 
intended marriage. 

* Art thou well advised in this that thou art doing, O doctor 
lady?” asked the Princess, “If it is true that thou art free to act in 
the matter according to thine own will, consider what thou doest 
before it is too late. My daughter tells me that thou hast no fear, 
since thy betrothed husband is an Englishman, but I know that all 
husbands are alike, for I also am married to an Englishman, although 
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I was not aware of it until Fath-ud-Din’s servants shouted it at me 
as they drove me from my own house a month ago.” 

* Perhaps,” suggested Georgia diffidently, “the Amir Jahan Beg 
was not acquainted with the customs of Ethiopia, which differ from 
ours, and he may have seemed unkind through ignorance.” 

“Not so,” said the Princess decisively, “for had that been all, 
my love would have won him to honour our customs for my sake,” 
and her hard eyes softened at the touch of some early memory. 
* Listen to me, O doctor lady, and judge between my lord and me. My 
first husband was very old, and when he died I mourned for him 
almost as for a father. To him I was a child and a plaything—he 
was not unkind, but I was nothing to him, and I knew it. Then for 
some time I dwelt at the Palace, under the protection of my cousin 
the Queen. In those days everyone was talking of the valour and 
wisdom of a new favourite of our lord the King, a captive from among 
the hillmen of the south, but a convert to the faith of Islam. He 
had repelled the hostile tribes on our northern border, and extended 
the kingdom beyond the utmost limits it had hitherto attained, and 
he was coming in triumph to Kubbet-ul-Haj to lay his spoils at the 
King's feet. When that day came, the Queen and I, with our women, 
were watching the ceremony from our balcony above the throne. The 
slave-girls exclaimed at the vastness of the spoil, but I saw only the 
victor. Surely, I thought, he is as an angel of God! While I 
watched him, the Queen came close to me, and whispered in my ear, 
‘That is the bridegroom our lord intends for thee, my Nafiza. Doth 
he please thee?’ O doctor lady, I thought that I should die of joy! 
On all sides I heard congratulations, but I congratulated myself 
most of all. Surely never did woman gain her heart’s desire more 
speedily, nor more speedily see it turn to dust and ashes when 
gained! My nurse told me afterwards that on our wedding-night she 
had seen how things would fall out. I was waiting for my bride- 
groom, she with me, that she might remove my veil and leave him to 
behold my face. He came in without a salutation to either of us, 
and sat down beside me upon the divan. My nurse was angry, and 
said sharply, ‘It is not the custom in Ethiopia to sit uninvited in the 
presence of the daughter of the King’s uncle.’ ‘O mother,’ he replied, 
‘I stand before no woman in Ethiopia, least of all my own wife.’ 
My nurse was much disturbed. ‘Wilt thou still marry him, Nafiza, 
my dove?’ she whispered, so that only I could hear; ‘the King will 
not suffer thee to be insulted.’ But I, thinking, ‘ He must surely be 
a great prince in his own country, to speak thus to a king’s grand- 
daughter!’ motioned to her to lift my veil, saying, ‘It is well, O my 
nurse; go on.’ And thus was I married, and evil was my marriage. 
For in the night I would hear my lord speaking in his own tongue in 
his sleep, and I knew that he spoke of his own land. But more; I 
learnt why nothing that I could do could please him, or bring his 
eyes to look upon me with favour. He had no love for me, he had 
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married me at the King’s command, and I could not even hope that 
in time I might be able to win his affection, for always in the night 
he called upon the name of another woman.” 

“Oh, but how could you tell?” cried Georgia quickly, appalled by 
this revelation of the tragedy which Jahan Beg had brought about in 
the life of his slighted wife. ‘‘ You don’t understand English. You 
might have mistaken what he said.” ‘The Lady Nafiza smiled. 

“* How could I tell, O doctor lady? My heart told me. Though 
I might not understand the words, yet I could not mistake the tone. 
And thus my dream faded. But when my daughter Nur Jahan was 
born, my lord left off crying out to the other woman, but he spoke 
more and more in his sleep of his own land. I new it, O doctor- 
lady, though I could not understand. And one day, sitting at his 
feet, with my baby in my arms, while he held up the hilt of his sword 
so that the light might flash upon the jewels and make the child laugh, 
I plucked up my courage and said, ‘Does my lord long very sorely 
for his own land that he cries out for it every night?’ I would 
have gone on to tell him that for his sake I was ready to leave my 
people and flee with him to his land, but his brow darkened, and he 
sprang up and seized me by the shoulder. ‘Am I not safe in my 
own house ?’ he said in a dreadful voice. ‘Do they set my wife to 
spy upon me? Woman, no one that has betrayed Jahan Beg lives!’ 
What could I do but embrace his knees and kiss his feet, and entreat 
his mercy for my child’s sake, since he had no pity for me? And 
he thrust me from him and went out. Never again did I speak to 
him of the words he uttered in sleep. But I loved him still, and 
cast about how I might win him to me. At last it seemed to me 
that there was indeed a reason for my ill-success, for I had given 
my lord no son. Then, after many tears shed in secret, and many 
struggles with myself, I said to him, ‘Let my lord choose another 
wife, who may bear him sons, and I will welcome her into my 
house, and she shall be to me as a sister, for my lord’s sake, and her 
children as my own.’ This I did, thinking that he feared to supplant 
me, because I was the King’s cousin—and indeed, all this house and 
the slaves were part of my dowry, and belong to me—but he /aughed, 
O doctor lady, he laughed at me, though I was offering him that which 
it broke my heart to give, and he said, ‘If I desired other wives, I 
would take them, but one is enough for me.’ Why should my lord 
visit upon me the evil deeds of that other woman, O doctor lady ? for 
I know that she must have deceived him. But from that day I sought 
no more to speak to my husband’s heart. And my daughter grew 
up, but she was like him and his people, and not like me, and he 
loved her for that reason, so that sometimes I almost hated my own 
child. But that is long ago, and I remember it to-day only as a 
warning to thee.” 

Georgia’s eyes were full of tears as she took her leave. She had 
bestowed all her pity hitherto on Nur Jahan, but now she felt more 
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deeply for her mother, whose love had been to her only a source of 
pain. The wrong which Jahan Beg had done had been visited not 
only upon himself, but upon his innocent wife and daughter, and it 
could not be redressed. 

“* Sweetheart,” said Dick anxiously, as he helped Georgia out of the 
litter on their return, and assisted her to remove the enshrouding 
burka, “‘ you look awfully fagged. Come and have a turn round the 
courtyard with me.” 

“Do you know, Dick,” she said, looking round at him, “that I 
am continually being advised not to marry you?” 

“No?” said Dick, highly diverted. ‘“ What a joke! Who is the 
faithful warner—young Anstruther?” 

“Dick! As if I would ever let him saya word against you to me! 
No, it is all my Ethiopian ladies. They are firmly of opinion that 
marriage is a failure.” 

“‘T hope you oppose them with all the ardour of a new convert, 
then ?” 

“T can’t convince them, unfortunately. Their arguments are 
unanswerable—they are their own husbands.” 

“‘ And you have no favourable counter-experience to draw upon?” 

“No. I have to defend you on trust, Dick.” 

* Poor little girl! and that’s very hard upon you, isn’t it, when 
you know so little of me, and what you do know is so bad ?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RETREAT CUT OFF. 


Two or three days after Georgia’s visit to the Lady Nafiza, messengers 
from Rustam Khan arrived in the city, announcing that his expedition 
had been entirely successful, and that he was bringing back with 
him the servants and baggage-animals of which the Mission had been 
deprived. This was good news, and once more preparations for 
departure occupied all those in the Mission. But before the 
triumphant general had returned to the capital, and while Stratford 
and Dick were still superintending the packing of cases which were 
obliged to be piled up in the front courtyard until the means of 
transport arrived, Mr. Hicks looked in to bid farewell to his English 
friends. His camels and mules had not been impounded, and he was 
therefore able to start on the morrow. Stratford was somewhat 
surprised that he did not defer his journey for a few days, and ask 
leave to attach himself to the Mission caravan, but Mr. Hicks 
explained that he preferred to travel in comfort, and not to find all 
the inns occupied, and the markets cleared at every stopping-place 
along the route, by the train of the British Envoy. He did not add 
that he was calculating on bringing to Khemistan the first news that 
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had arrived respecting the Mission since the interruption of communi- 
cations, or that he anticipated driving an excellent bargain for himself 
and the paper he represented by means of the unique information he 
possessed, but he had a proposal to make to Stratford which rather 
surprised him. 

‘**T guess you calculate on being able to make tracks in safety now, 
Mr. Stratford, but I don’t know that I am quite with you there. I 
allow that you have had almighty luck, and that you have plucked 
the flower success from the nettle danger in a style I admire. A 
month ago I would have bet my bottom dollar that you would never 
leave Kubbet-ul-Haj without conducting another high-class funeral in 
that burial-lot of yours, and reading the Episcopal service over the old 
man, any way. But there’s real grit in you, sir, and I don’t mind 
making you a present of that acknowledgment before the general 
public throughout the universe gets hold of it in the columns of the 
Crier. Still, I don’t consider that the prospect before you is exactly 
a shining one. It would have taxed Moses himself to fix your 
business safely. Once you get outside these walls, you will have to 
defend the whole outfit by the light of nature, for you have never 
been on the Plains, any of you.” 

*¢ Still,” said Stratford, with some coldness, “Major North is an 
experienced soldier, and Mr. Anstruther i 

“Is an amusing young cuss. I beg your pardon for taking the 
words out of your mouth, Mr. Stratford, but I can reckon up those 
two boys as well as youcan. Major North is a pragmatic piece of 
wood, that would stand to be cut to pieces rather than budge an 
inch 4 

“Excuse me if I interrupt you in my turn, Mr. Hicks. Major 
North is my friend, and if I hear any more disparaging remarks about 
him I shall feel bound to turn you over to Miss Keeling. She will 
know how to resent them properly.” 

“You are right, sir, she would. And that brings me to my point. 
Thinking over your position here, and the probability of the King’s 
turning against you (for I guess there are few crowned heads that 
would care to send away in peace a man that had driven them to 
change their minds by the gentle compulsion of a cocked six-shooter), 
I concluded this morning to offer to escort the ladies to the frontier. 
I travel lightly, and stand to cover the ground much faster than 
your big camel-train, and there is no animosity against me. If they 
are once safe in Khemistan you can come on behind with the old 
man and the baggage, and feel easy in your minds. Now don’t get 
riled and say things you'll be sorry for afterwards, Mr. Stratford. I 
am not impugning your prudence, nor yet your powers of fighting. 
We have to face facts. It gives anyone who is inclined to be nasty 
a colossal pull over you that you have the ladies to look after, and if 
they were put in safety it would diminish at once your,anxiety and 
your liability to attack.” 
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“What do you think North will say to this ?” 

‘Who bosses this show, Mr. Stratford? If Major North displays 
an unbecoming spirit, put him under arrest. You are too sweetly 
reasonable with the boys ever to do much good with ’em.” 

** But you don’t imagine that the ladies would go?” 

“That is for them to decide. Give them their choice, any 
way. I guess if they won’t go, they won’t; but they shall have 
the chance.” 

Stimulated by the equitable spirit displayed by Mr. Hicks, Stratford 
broached the subject to the ladies during tiffin, and was not surprised 
to find that they received it with most ungrateful scorn. Lady Haigh 
simply expressed her determination to remain with Sir Dugald at all 
hazards (a resolution which Mr. Hicks, in his talk with Stratford 
afterwards, unfeelingly likened to that of Mrs. Micawber), and Georgia 
refused with much emphasis to desert her patient. To the no small 
amusement of Mr. Hicks, he discovered, from a piece of by-play 
which he observed, that Dick, once fully assured that she would not 
go, was disposed to suggest, with an air of superior wisdom, that it 
might be wiser if she did. 

“You know, Georgie,” pathetically, “that I should feel ever so 
much happier if I knew you were in safety.” 

“My dear Dick,” solemnly, “nothing would induce me to go, 
under any circumstances.” 

“Not if I told you that it was my wish?” tenderly. 

“If you are wise, Dick, you won’t attempt to bring into play in 
this case any authority you may think that you possess,” warningly ; 
“nor in any other case in creation, either,” interjected Mr. Hicks, 
sotto voce. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Hicks started on his journey alone, 
and that the ladies formed part of the procession which filed out of 
the Khemistan gate of Kubbet-ul-Haj about a week later. A 
comfortable litter, carried by two mules, had been procured for Sir 
Dugald, but only the household servants knew the nature of his illness, 
or how completely it incapacitated him for ordinary life, and Ismail 
Baksh and his subordinates formed a body-guard round the litter. It 
was their business to keep any idea of the truth from reaching the 
camelmen and mule-drivers, who were regarded with a certain amount 
of suspicion since their long separation from the rest of the party. 
One or two of the servants who had originally accompanied the 
Mission from Khemistan had died in the interval, several, according 
to the testimony of their jailers, had succeeded in making their escape, 
and the places of these had been filled up by Ethiopians, so that it 
was just as well that they should imagine that although the terrible 
Envoy was so ill as to be unable to mount his horse, and must be 
carried in a litter like a woman, yet he still directed the course of 
affairs, and gave orders which Stratford carried into effect. Jahan 
Beg accompanied the travellers for the first few miles of their journey, 
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and parted from them on the crest of a rise from which the first view 
of Kubbet-ul-Haj could be obtained by those approaching the city. 

“T wish I could have gone with you as far as the frontier,” he 
had said to Stratford, “but I daren’t leave the city just now. I 
believe I am on the brink of discovering a very neat plot between the 
Scythian agent, who ought to be across the border by this time, but 
is supposed to be detained by illness at a village only a day’s journey 
off, and Fath-ud-Din’s adherents. I think I have tracked nearly all 
the participators, and when I am ready I shall give them a surprise. 
The plan is, of course, to get rid of me and destroy the English treaty. 
By the way, I hope you are careful of your copy. Accidents will 
happen, and if that should be stolen or destroyed, it would be a big 
score forthem. If you should chance to be detained anywhere by sick- 
ness or a difficulty in obtaining provisions, you will do well to send on 
someone you can trust, with ten or twelve well-armed men, to make a 
dash for Rahmat-Ullah, and put the treaty in safety. Our copy, of 
course, is safe as long as I am, but no one can tell how long that 
will be. All Fath-ud-Din’s fortresses are refusing to yield except to 
force, which is another thing that makes me think they anticipate 
a speedy return to the old state of affairs, and I shall be obliged to 
send Rustam Khan with the army to reduce each one in turn. You 
will have to pass not far from two of them, but if your guides are 
trustworthy and know their business, they ought to take you past 
without even coming in sight of them. One of the forts ought to 
be mine, which makes its resistance all the more irritating. Fath-ud- 
Din did me out of it with the help of some devilry of the old witch’s 
whom he keeps to get rid of his friends for him. Perhaps I shall 
get it back now. Well, good-bye ; keep an eye on your guides and a 
tight hand over your men and the escort, and when you get the 
welcome you deserve at home, don’t quite forget the man who 
disappeared.” 

He shook hands with the rest of the party, and turned away 
abruptly to begin his ride back to the city. As Georgia looked after 
him, something of pity rose in her heart. After all, the only tragedies 
in Kubbet-ul-Haj were not those of the older women with their 
woful past, and Nur Jahan with her comfortless future. There was 
tragedy also in the story of the man who for life’s sake had given up 
all that ennobled life, and who had gained so much that he found was 
valueless, and lost so much that he now knew wasinvaluable. Alone 
in the great cruel faithless city, his only memorial of the visit of his 
friends the rough tablet which marked Dr. Headlam’s grave, his only 
trustworthy companion the wife whose love he had slighted, his daily 
occupation the search after any means by which he might succeed in 
maintaining his position on the slippery height he had reached, there 
was little reason to envy Jahan Beg. 

The march which now began was by no means devoid of incident, 
but during the first few days, while the caravan was still in touch 
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with the city, everything went well. It was when the dried up 
pasture-lands and the scattered villages had all been left behind, and 
only the sands of the desert were to be seen on every side, that the 
troubles of the Mission began again. Their commencement was 
marked by a small but alarming mutiny among the escort of irregular 
cavalry, who accused their captain of appropriating to his own use 
half of the dakhshish promised them as a reward for their services, 
which had been paid over to him at the beginning of the journey for 
distribution among his troopers. It had been arranged that each 
man should receive the remainder of his share when Fort Rahmat- 
Ullah was reached, but they demanded that this should be paid down 
now, if they were to escort the Mission any further. To yield to 
such extortion was manifestly impossible, since there was nothing to 
prevent the men’s demanding extra gifts until the travellers were 
bereft even of the necessaries of life, but nothing less than a complete 
surrender to their wishes would satisfy the mutineers. The English 
met informally in Stratford’s tent to consider the situation (it was 
early in the morning, and the preparations for the day’s march were 
interrupted by this untoward event), and admitted to their councils the 
Ethiopian captain, who had brought the news that the men refused 
to move until their demands were conceded. 

“If we don’t stop this at once,” said Dick, “things will get serious. 
Stratford, I should be glad if you would leave the matter to me to 
deal with.” 

“ By all means,” said Stratford, “ but what do you intend to do?” 

“Make an example of the chaps that are stirring them up,” said 
Dick grimly, taking out his revolver and making sure that all the 
chambers were loaded. 

‘“‘ But we shall have to get hold of them first,” objected Stratford. 

“Exactly. ‘That’s what I’m going to do.” 

“Stuff! You are not going down among them alone, I can 
tell you.” 

““We can’t waste more than one man over this business. Look 
there !” and he threw a significant glance at the trembling Ethiopian 
captain, “ you can see what he thinks of it. I'll take Ismail Baksh. 
Lend him your revolver.” 

“Oh, Dick, what are you going to do?” asked Georgia in astonish- 
ment, as she met Dick outside the tent, revolver in hand, with Ismail 
Baksh stalking after him with inimitable dignity and determination, 
his right hand thrust into his girdle. 

“Never mind. Go back into your tent, and don’t show yourselves, 
any of you,” returned Dick sharply. She obeyed without hesitation, 
but as he had not told her not to watch him, she took advantage of 
a hole in the canvas to gain a view of all that passed. From the 
sandhill on which the tents were pitched she could see the soldiers 
in their camp below, gathered round an orator who was haranguing 
them, while of preparations for starting there were none visible. She 
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saw Dick march calmly into the throng, elbowing his way with little 
ceremony, and dislodge the orator forcibly from the unsteady rostrum 
of biscuit-boxes which he occupied. When she next caught a glimpse 
of him he was on the outskirts of the crowd again, holding his 
prisoner by the rags which represented his collar, and propelling him 
vigorously in the direction of the tents, assisting his progress now 
and again by a hearty kick. The rest of the troop appeared to have 
been stupefied by the suddenness of the onslaught, but just as Dick 
got free of the throng, Georgia saw another man leap up upon a box 
and call out to his fellows to rescue their ringleader. The spell 
was broken, and there was an ugly rush, while weapons were hastily 
caught up. 

“ Arrest that man, Ismail Baksh,” said Dick, without looking round, 
“and if he won’t come quietly, shoot him.” 

Ismail Baksh obeyed in perfect silence, and led his captive up the 
hill after Dick, the troopers once more making way for him without 
attempting to use their weapons. Arrived at the summit, Dick paused 
and looked back. 

*‘ Dismiss !” he said, in a sharp, harsh voice such as Georgia had 
never heard from him before, and the mutineers, understanding the 
order by a species of intuition, dispersed quietly, while Dick and 
Ismail Baksh passed on to the tent with their prisoners. 

“Georgie, what is the matter?” cried Lady Haigh, as Georgia 
dropped the canvas flap with a gasping cry, and staggered back 
against the tent-pole. 

“Only that I have just seen Dick take his life in his hand,” she 
explained breathlessly. “For the last ten minutes I have been 
thinking that I should never meet him alive again.” 

In Stratford’s tent a hasty and extremely informal court-martial 
was held immediately for the purpose of trying the two prisoners, 
and here Dick’s management of affairs received a check. He was in 
favour of shooting both men, as an encouragement to the rest, but 
Stratford shrank from the idea, and the piteous entreaties of the 
Ethiopian captain, who pointed out that if such a sentence was 
carried into execution his life would not be worth a moment’s 
purchase when he started to return home alone with his troops, were 
allowed to prevail upon the side of mercy. It was difficult to devise 
a suitable punishment under the circumstances, but finally the two 
men were deprived of the semblance of uniform they possessed, and 
driven out into the desert on foot, provided with a meagre allowance 
of bread and water. They would not starve, unless they wilfully 
remained where they were instead of retracing their steps along the 
road they had come, but it was probable that they would have an 
extremely unpleasant experience before they found their way back to 
the habitations of men. 

The lesson was a sufficient one, and the troopers, with sullen 
faces, returned to their duty, imbued with an added respect for Dick 
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and an increased hatred and contempt for their own commander. 
They made no parade of either of these sentiments during the day’s 
march, but the net result of them was visible the next morning, when 
no soldiers could be found. They had ridden away during the night 
from their bivouac on the outskirts of the camp, leaving their watch- 
fires alight to deceive any observers, and in his tent the body of their 
captain, pierced with many wounds. 

“A wound for each man,” said Ismail Baksh, contemplating the 
dead man with mingled curiosity and disgust, “and see here, the 
rebels have left a gift for my lord.” 

He lifted from the spot where it had been laid at the side of the 
corpse, a long curved dagger, the handle and sheath of which were of 
silver curiously chased and encrusted with turquoises. A scrap of 
paper partially burnt, which had apparently been picked up after 
being used as a pipe-light, and thrown aside, was wrapped round the 
lower part of the blade, and a few words in Arabic characters were 
traced upon it. 

*“¢To the General Deek,’” read Ismail Baksh with interest. “It 
is the dagger which my lord admired when he saw it worn the other 
day by one of those forsworn ones. At least they know a man when 
they see one, evil though they are.” 

“ You can bring the thing to my tent,” said Dick. “TI will keep it 
as a curiosity. And now, Ismail Baksh, we must see this poor wretch 
decently buried before we go on. You and your men had better 
perform the proper ceremonies, and we will fire a volley over his 
grave by way of giving him a military funeral.” 

Leaving the scene of the tragedy, he communicated to Stratford his 
impressions of the state of affairs, and they agreed to minimise as far 
as possible the importance of what had occurred when in the presence 
of the ladies. Accordingly, they talked cheerfully of the advantage 
of being rid of the escort of a mutinous and discontented body of 
troops, and said nothing of the unwelcome thought which had 
suggested itself to Dick, that the mutineers might have taken it into 
their heads to ride on in advance, so as to lie in wait for the caravan 
at some awkward corner. The body of the unfortunate Ethiopian 
captain was buried with military honours, and the cavalcade, now 
much diminished in numbers, took the road again. 

The next difficulty that confronted the leaders of the party was 
caused by the action of the guides, who came to Stratford that 
evening, and begged that he would allow the usual order of the march 
to be changed for the next few days, so that the journey should be 
carried on at night, and the necessary halt take place during the hours 
of daylight. The Mission, they said, was now approaching the 
region dominated by Fath-ud-Din’s two fortresses, Bir-ul-Malik and 
Bir-ul-Malikat, and it was all-important that its passage should not be 
perceived by the watchmen upon the walls. This appeared very 
reasonble, and Stratford and Dick, having heard what the men had 
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to say, and dismissed them, found themselves somewhat at a loss 
as to their answer. 

“If we were sure that we can trust these fellows,” said Stratford, 
“it would be all right, but Jahan Beg warned us against them 
particularly. Then again, why didn’t they state when we engaged 
them that it might be advisable to make night marches for part 
of the way, at any rate, while we are in the sphere of influence of the 
garrisons of these forts ?” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Dick, “no doubt they would say that they 
didn’t bargain for the soldiers’ mutinying and deserting us, and 
thought that under their escort we should be safe enough, even in 
the daytime. But I don’t like this nocturnal idea for two reasons. 
We should be quite unable to identify the features of the country at 
night, and they might lead us astray without our discovering it, and 
moreover, if the mutineers or Fath-ud-Din’s friends should mean 
mischief, a night-attack on the column as it marched would simply 
smash us up. We should have more chance in daylight, or even in 
case of a night-attack on the camp, for the baggage gives us a certain 
amount of cover when it is properly piled and the beasts picketed,” 

“But on the other hand, if the guides are trustworthy, we are 
doing a very mad thing in rejecting their advice.” 

“Quite so, we have a choice of evils. But if you remember, 
Jahan Beg was of opinion that the fellows ought to be able to take 
4s past the forts without our even coming in sight of them, so that 
this exaggerated carefulness seems unnecessary,” 

“Then you are for going on as we are? It’s an awful risk, North, 
if things should go wrong.” 

“T have more at stake than you have, old man, and you may 
depend upon it that nothing but the firmest conviction that this 
course is the safest would make me advocate it. Of course, you boss 
this outfit, as Hicks would say 2 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Stratford. “Iam not going to back half 
an opinion of my own against all your experience. We will stick to 
our morning and afternoon marches, North.” 

The decision thus arrived at was duly communicated to the guides, 
and received by them with sulky acquiescence. The next day’s 
march was uneventful; but the character of the country was gradually 
changing, and becoming more rocky, although it remained as barren 
and parched-looking as before. The halt that night was made at the 
foot of a steep cliff, which afforded protection in the rear, while a 
breastwork of baggage and saddles, arranged in the form of a semi- 
circle, gave some guarantee against a successful attack in front. 
Again the hours of darkness passed without disturbance, but the 
equanimity of the party was troubled at breakfast by a domestic 
misfortune. ahah, in floods of tears, came to inform her mistress 
that the white cat was lost. On the journey Colleen Bawn was 
always Rahah’s special care, travelling on the same mule, and occupy- 
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ing the pannier which contained Miss Keeling’s toilet requisites, and 
which was balanced by the maid in the opposite one. On this 
particular morning Rahah had sought her charge in vain. She knew 
that the kitten was generally to be found by Georgia’s side at 
breakfast-time, laying a white paw on its mistress’s wrist with 
dignified insistence when it had reason to imagine itself forgotten ; 
but this morning the tit-bits remained unclaimed on Georgia’s plate. 
Rahah had searched the whole camp, she said, and Ismail Baksh’s 
son Ibrahim had helped her; but they could not find the white cat, 
and would the doctor lady request the gentleman to stop the packing, 
and set all the men free to look for it? They had sworn to find the 
doctor lady’s pet if it took them all day to do it, and they knew that 
the little gentleman (this was the undignified name by which Fitz was 
invariably known among the servants) would help them. 

“I am afraid we can hardly sacrifice a day for such a purpose,” 
said Stratford, wavering between politeness and a sense of his 
responsibility as leader, as Georgia looked across at him; but Dick 
showed no such hesitation. 

“Miss Keeling would never think of your doing such a thing, 
Stratford. To hang about here, of all places, while Anstruther and 
the servants looked for a lost cat, would be a ‘piece of criminal folly— 
one might almost say wickedness. We can’t risk the lives of the 
whole party for the sake of a cat. Here, ayah—take another good 
look about while we finish breakfast, and if you haven’t found it 
when we're ready to start, we must leave it behind.” 

Georgia’s face flushed as she stirred her coffee deliberately. She 
had no wish to risk the lives of the whole party by insisting on delay, 
but it was not Dick’s place to say so for her. It looked as though 
he had no confidence in her, that he should not allow her even the 
semblance of a choice, and confidence was what she demanded above 
all things. Presently, noticing her silence, it flashed upon him that 
he had hurt her, and he bent towards her to say in a low voice: 

“‘T say, Georgie, you don’t mind much, do you? Are you awfully 
keen on the little beast? I'll buy you dozens when we get to 
Khemistan, but you wouldn’t have us waste time now?” 

“You have quite put it out of my power even if I wished it,” 
returned Georgia coldly; and Fitz, at the other side of the makeshift 
table, was filled with a sudden and violent hatred against Dick. It 
was not the first time that this feeling had occupied his mind—in 
fact, it only slumbered intermittently, and awoke whenever Dick and 
Georgia had a difference of opinion, no matter which side was in the 
right. Fitz had no desire to quarrel with Georgia’s choice, for his 
loyalty was too unquestioning to admit a doubt of her wisdom in the 
matter; but that the highly-favoured man who was honoured by the 
love of this peerless lady should be so blind to the grace bestowed 
upon him as actually to contradict and even to bully her (this was 
Fitz’s rendering of what he saw) was merely an awful illustration of 
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the depths to which human depravity could descend. At such times 
as this all the boy’s faculties were on the alert to render some service, 
however great or small, ‘to his lady, which might assure her that even 
though Major North possessed no due sense of the overwhelming 
privileges she had granted to him, there were others who still counted 
it an honour to be able to anticipate her slightest wish. It is a little 
disappointing to be obliged to record that Georgia accepted the 
services without at all appreciating the sentiment from which they 
sprang—indeed, so ungrateful is human nature that, had she dis- 
covered it, she would probably have rejected them with contumely, 
and poured the vials of her wrath on the head of the luckless youth 
who dared to criticise Dick—and that she valued the slightest 
attention from her lover far above all that Fitz could do, in spite of 
the much greater disinterestedness of the latter’s endeavours. But 
this only proved to Fitz more clearly still her absolute loyalty to the 
man of her choice, and stimulated him to continue to render his 
unselfish services. 

The efforts of Rahah and her fellow-servants to find Colleen Bawn 
proving ineffectual, the march began at the usual time, although not 
until after Dick had personally conducted Georgia to the top of the 
cliff, that she might see whether the kitten had found its way thither ; 
but the rough scramble to the summit and the difficult descent were 
alike undertaken in vain. Doubtless, said Rahah, with an indignant 
glance at Dick, the white cat had curled itself up in some cleft of the 
rocks and gone to sleep, and it would be easy for the men to discover 
it if they searched systematically, although a cursory look round was 
useless. But no delay was allowed, and Rahah settled herself 
mournfully in her pannier, and snubbed Ibrahim whenever he came 
near her—a course of treatment which, while it failed to irritate him, 
proved most serviceable in working off her own bad temper. 

Important though this storm in a tea-cup was to the two or three 
persons immediately interested, the leaders of the party had far 
weightier matters to consider. The march had lasted some two 
hours and a half when Stratford, who had been riding at the head 
of the caravan with one of the guides, turned back and joined 
Dick, whose post, when he was not on duty, was naturally at 
Georgia’s side. 

“What do you think of the look of the weather, North?” 

“T don’t like it. Look what a dirty sort of colour the sky has 
turned. I should say we were in for a storm.” 

*That’s just what these fellows say. A sand-storm is what they 
prophesy, but that’s all rot, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no! We can get up very tolerable imitations of the real 
thing in these desert tracts, but they are not very frequent. However, 
the guides ought to know; and if they say there’s one coming, we 
had better look out for some sort of shelter.” 

“The guides say that there’s a ridge of rocks somewhere about 
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which would protect us to a certain extent, but they don’t seem very 
sure of their ground. The ridge might be any distance between ten 
minutes’ walk and half a day’s journey ahead of us, from all I can 
make out.” 

“We'll send young Anstruther and two men on in front to 
reconnoitre a little, while you and I and Kustendjian see what we 
can get out of these fellows. Why, where is the child gone? Hi, 
Ismail Baksh, where is the chota sahib?” 

With a face as ingenuous as that of the youthful Washington when 
he resisted the historic temptation to mendacity, Ismail Baksh 
replied that he had last seen the little gentleman at the rear of the 
column, not thinking it necessary to add that it was at a considerable 
distance to the rear, and that Fitz was riding in the opposite direction 
to that in which the column was proceeding. 

“Well, we can’t wait to fetch him up from the rear,” said Dick, 
looking back over the long caravan. “I will ride on and do the 
scouting, Stratford, while you and Kustendjian cross-examine the 
guides. It would be just as well to pass the word along for the men 
to step out a little faster, don’t you think?” 

Stratford agreed, and the pace of the caravan was accelerated 
considerably in a spasmodic kind of way. Dick and his followers 
returned from their reconnaissance in a little over half an hour, by 
which time the gloomy hue of the sky was much intensified, and the 
air had become quite hazy. Stinging particles of grit were driven 
against the face as the riders moved along, and sudden gusts of wind, 
coming short and sharp, now from one point of the compass and 
now from another, were chasing the sand hither and thither in little 
eddying whirls. 

“We have found the place!” cried Dick, as he rode up. “ Pass 
the word to hurry, Ismail Baksh; it’s not much further on. And 
bring up one of the camels with the tents. We must get up some 
sort of shelter for the ladies.” 

The ordinary dignified pace of the caravan was now exchanged for 
a helter-skelter mode of progression which was extremely trying to 
Dick, when he saw the confusion which was engendered in the ranks 
by the haste he had recommended. It was more like a disorderly 
race than peaceful travelling, and the different bodies of servants 
were inextricably mixed up. 

“‘ What a gorgeous chance for the enemy if they saw us now!” he 
said to himself. ‘The only thing is that they are probably just as 
much taken up with the storm as we are.” 

No long time elapsed before the friendly ridge of rocks was 
reached, and the tent erected under its shelter. Sir Dugald was 
carried inside, Lady Haigh and Georgia and their maids followed, 
and the canvas was fastened down tightly. Stratford and Dick, 
remaining outside, did their best to create some sort of order out of 
the chaos which surged around them as the servants and baggage- 
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animals came pouring up. There was no time to unload the mules 
and camels, but they were brought as close under the rocks as 
possible, and the men found shelter among them. When the last 
straggler had come in, Stratford turned suddenly to Dick. 

‘Where can Anstruther be?” he said. 

Before Dick could hazard an opinion, the storm burst upon them 
with a roar, and they were glad to follow the example of the guides, 
and hide their faces from the blast. The wind shrieked among the 
rocks, and swept down with tremendous force upon the closely-packed 
mass of men and animals, carrying with it quantities of sand and 
minute pebbles, which had a blinding effect upon the eyes. Inside 
the tent the women waited in hot stifling darkness, with the fine sand 
making its way in at every seam, and covering everything. For what 
seemed hours they heard no sounds but the whistling and howling of 
the wind without. Then there arose a chorus of shouts and yells 
and curses, mingled with the grunting of camels and the shrill squeals 
of protesting mules. Some kind of fierce struggle seemed to be 
going on outside; but it was impossible to discover its nature, for 
the fastenings of the tent refused to yield to the efforts of the 
prisoners, and no one answered their calls or appeals for information. 
At last, just as Georgia drew out a pair of surgical scissors and began 
deliberately to cut a slit in the tough double canvas, the flap of 
the tent was thrown back, and Stratford entered, bare-headed and 
breathless. 

“The beasts have stampeded,” he exclaimed, “ and the guides and 
servants are all gone after them. We have been rushing hither and 
thither, catching and securing any animal we could get hold of, and 
shouting to the men to keep quiet and not to give chase. But we 
might as well have spoken to the rocks. Ismail Baksh and his men 
and the house-servants were the only ones that listened; the rest all 
rushed away after their own animals. Of course that only drove 
them further off, and they must be scattered over the whole country 
round by this time. I fear we must have lost most of the baggage, 
for what we have saved is very little, and strikingly miscellaneous in 
character. But no doubt the men will manage to find their way 
back here by degrees, and then———” 

A sudden exclamation from Dick interrupted him, and he stepped 
outside. Lady Haigh and Georgia followed, only to be pushed back 
into the tent, and desired angrily to cover their faces with their 
burkas. Facing the little knot of startled men and frightened 
baggage-animals which now represented the great Mission caravan 
was a troop of horsemen, who had taken up, under cover of the 
storm and the stampede, such a position as to preclude any attempt 
to escape on the part of those they were hemming in. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD.” 
By CHARLES BRUCE-ANGIER. 


‘THE life of the dashing highwayman has been invested by all 

writers with a sort of ‘‘couleur de rose” or sensational romance. 
So long as the throstle sings in “merry Sherwood” and the sun 
shines upon the spires of Nottingham, will the name of “ Robin Hood” 
be a household word. But the “knights of the road” were not all 
Earls of Huntingdon, though many of them were of noble birth, and 
in some instances held high offices both in church and state. 

It is a dark story, that which the Honourable Grantley Berkeley 
tells in his life and recollections of Twysden, Bishop of Raphoe, who 
played the highwayman in 1752, was shot through the body and died 
from the wound at a friend’s house, his death being announced as 
arising from other causes. 

Some of our most eminent novelists have not only “ whitewashed,” 
but even constituted themselves champions of sundry of these worthies 
who figure as heroes in their romances. But scrutinised by the clear 
light of day, with the assistance of the Vewgate Calendar, the “ couleur 
de rose” soon fades away, the “ whitewash” will no longer adhere ; 
indeed, there is no longer any romance at all! Instead, we have 
some very ugly stories of robbery and violence committed when 
England could not boast as much order and protection as she can 
now. 

Even at the close of the last century Lord Minto, writing to his 
wife, remarks that he does not intend pushing on to the metro- 
polis that night, but defers his arrival till the morning. “ For,” 
says he, “I shall not trust my throat on Finchley Common in 
the dark.” 

The “ palmy days” of the highwayman commenced from the civil 
wars of King Charles’ time and extended right down to the end of 
the reign of George III., during which period they reaped “a golden 
harvest.” Previous to this time we occasionally find scattered up and 
down the pages of history, mention of some knight or squire of the 
road more famous than his brethren. The robber who saved Margaret 
of Anjou and her unfortunate son was one of these. Sir Gosselin 
Denville, who flourished in the reign of the second Edward, was 
another. His ancestors are stated to have come into England with 
the Conqueror, and, if so, it might be urged in excuse that the worthy 
knight did but follow the ancestral example. At any rate, “so vicious 
was his conduct that he broke his father’s heart,” and Shadwell seems to 
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have had his character in view in the plot of the “ Libertine.” He made 
his début in the career of purse-taking by robbing two Cardinals sent into 
England by the Pope. In due time, not only did he rob Cardinals, 
but sacred edifices and nunneries were the object of his and his 
associates’ attack. One day it chanced that a Dominican Monk fell 
into their hands ; of course they relieved him of his purse ; then, beirg 
in a merry mood, they compelled the unfortunate man to mount a 
tree and preach an extempore sermon. ‘The monk was not without 
wit, and selected for his text: 

*‘A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell 
among thieves, who stripped him of his raiment and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead.” 

A day of reckoning came at last, and Denville met with his 
deserts. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century it was no uncommon thing 
for the gay young cavalier to take to the road as the readiest mode of 
mending his fortunes by lightening the purses of the well-to-do Round- 
head citizens whom he held in supreme contempt. Moll Cutpurse— 
so named from her profession—was a noted highwaywoman at that 
time. She had been early left an orphan, and thus at liberty to 
follow her own sweet will, she for some time gained a living by 
assuming male attire and posing as a fortune-teller. In these days 
she would doubtless have found many friends and admirers among 
her own sex, and might have worn the divided skirt unmolested. 
But that was not the way in Puritan England, and so “ Moll” soon 
found herself compelled to throw aside the costume of the sterner sex. 
She next entered the association of “cutpurses,” in which art we are 
told that she became “ most dexterous,” but finally “took to the 
road,” where she delighted to vent her rage against those noble and 
gentle men who had not espoused the side of Charles, for with all 
her faults and follies she was always loyal to her “ divinely descended 
king.” 

Moll once attacked and robbed General Fairfax on Hounslow 
Heath, but was captured and sent to Newgate, and only obtained her 
freedom by paying the General the (for those days) immense sum of 
42,000 out of her ill-gotten savings. Having learnt her lesson, and 
thus escaped the jaws of death, she determined not to run into those 
“ jaws” a second time for the same cause, so throwing aside her crape 
mask she settled down and passed the remainder of her days in 
peaceful security as the receiver of stolen goods. In her house she 
kept a kind of brokery for jewels, rings, watches, and similar articles. 
She died, strange to say, in her bed, and at an advanced age. Before 
her death she purchased gloves and other souvenirs and distributed 
them among her friends and acquaintances. She was buried at her 
own request face downwards beneath a marble slab, which was 
unfortunately destroyed during the great fire in 1666. 

“The Golden Farmer” was the nickname bestowed upon a 
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notorious highwayman—a Welshman—whose patronymic was William 
Davis. He was the terror of travellers along the Bristol and Salisbury 
road in the reign of the “ merry monarch ” and down to the year 1690, 
when he was caught and hung. Indeed, the bones of most of these 
fine fellows ultimately adorned the gibbet, either at Tyburn or at 
some cross-roads. This particular individual once met the redoubted 
** Nan Clarges,” Duchess of Albemarle, as she was riding over Salisbury 
Plain, and relieved her Grace of three diamond rings and a rich gold 
watch and chatelaine; no doubt he would have taken more, but he 
was surprised, not only by the approach of another party, but by the 
stream of “ Billingsgate” which the noble dame doubtless poured 
forth. 

It was also in the days of the above-mentioned witty gentleman, 
who won from his admirers the sobriguet of the “ merry monarch,” 
that Claud Duval lived and flourished. 

Here is a hero for you, described both in history and fiction as 
“the very essence of politeness ;” the women, those fair dames with 
the almond eyes and pearly teeth, and waving auburn tresses, whose 
portraits to-day hang in the “ Beauty Room” at Hampton Court, were 
devoted to him; they even considered it an honour to be able to 
hand their purses over to such a gentlemanly “creature.” And at 
last, when he was about to pay the penalty at Tyburn, they interceded 
with tears and protestations for his life, and on being refused this 
boon, they followed his remains to the grave, which were, says an old 
writer, “‘ bedewed with the tears of beauty.” 

Duval was the son of poor parents in Normandy and came into 
England at the Restoration in the train of the Duke of Richmond. 
Disdaining however the life of a “lackey,” he joined the ranks 
of the gentlemen of the road, in which capacity he forms the sub- 
ject of one of Frith’s well-known pictures. Our hero has just 
stopped a coach containing a lady and a gentleman and a booty 
of £400. 

The lady exhibits the utmost coolness and begins to play on a 
flageolet, whereupon she is asked by Duval to dance a “coranto” 
with him upon the roadside turf. His request is granted, and a 
dance solemnly executed, the husband looking on. At its finish he 
was asked to pay for his entertainment, and Duval taking only £100 
allowed the coach to proceed on its way. But notwithstanding his 
gallantry his name soon became a terror in the land, and large 
rewards were offered for his capture. So hot was the pursuit that 
after a few months he was compelled to cross the Channel, but 
growing tired of his native Normandy, he returned again to England, 
and shortly after was taken while drunk at the “ Hole-in-the-Wall ” 
Tavern, Chandos Street, and was hung at Tyburn in January 1670, 
being then only in his twenty-seventh year. His body was afterwards 
laid in state in the Tangier Tavern, St. Giles’, where it was visited by 
great crowds of all ranks. He was afterwards buried in the centre 
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aisle of Covent Garden Church beneath a stone inscribed with an 
epitaph beginning : 


“Here lies Du Vall! Reader, if male thou art? 
Look to thy purse ; if female, to thy heart.” 


The London Gazette for January 1669-70, says that he was a man 
“of singular parts and learning, though he could neither read or 
write.” After such an Irishism surely nothing further requires to 
be said! 

Finchley Common and Hounslow Heath seem to have been the 
happy hunting-ground of the ewgate Calendar till well into the 
present century. It was in the seventeenth century however that the 
locality acquired its celebrity as the haunt of highwaymen. Macaulay 
in his History of England has something to say about these gentle- 
men. “The peace” (1698), writes he, “had all over Europe, and 
nowhere more than in England, turned soldiers into marauders. . . . 
On Hounslow Heath a company of horsemen with masks on their 
faces. . . . succeeded in stopping thirty or forty coaches and rode 
off with a great booty in guineas, watches, and jewellery.” 

Jack Sheppard, the hero of Ainsworth’s thrilling tale, came in with 
the House of Hanover, and though described as being the son of an 
“honest carpenter,” yet before he was twenty he kept half London 
in terror, and once at least effected his escape out of Newgate. 
When recaptured he was found disguised in a butcher’s blue frock 
and apron. It is said that he requested his friends after his execution 
to place him in a warm bed, and have a certain vein opened, which 
he imagined might restore him to life. He was buried in the 
Churchyard of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

Richard Turpin, the hero of “ Rookwood,” was another of this 
brood. Who has not read of him and of his famous “ Black Bess ?” 
The son of an East Anglian farmer, in his youthful days he was 
apprenticed to a butcher in Whitechapel, but from this respectable 
tradesman he soon became estranged in order to join a gang of 
smugglers, and subsequently a gang of deerstalkers in Epping Forest. 
In those days the forest, especially in the neighbourhood of Copt 
Hall, was infested with highwaymen, and Turpin soon became one 
of the most renowned of the rising generation of their order. He 
was a “comely man,” and like Duval a bit of a dandy, and a great 
favourite with the fair sex. Not many days before his execution at 
York he purchased a new “frock” and a pair of pumps in order to 
wear them at the gallows. He also hired five poor men at ten 
shillings a head to follow the cart as mourners, and he gave hat- 
bands and rings to several of his friends. He displayed the most 
astonishing indifference and intrepidity before the fatal tree, and the 
spectators were much affected. His body, though interred in a 
remarkably deep grave, was stolen early the following morning and 
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ultimately found in a garden belonging to one of the surgeons of 
the city. 

At the London end of what was formerly Finchley Common, 
nearly opposite to the “Green Man” Inn, on the Barnet Road, is 
an old oak, behind which, tradition says, the famous master of the 
more famous “ Black Bess” used to take up his position. The tree, 
which is called “Turpin’s Oak,” is green and flourishing, and it 
is stated that pistol-balls have been frequently extracted from the 
bark. 

Besides the heaths and commons, which formed a regular spider’s- 
web round the metropolis, the London parks also swarmed with 
“ copper-captains ” and squires of the night, in other words robbers 
of every description, who preyed upon benighted travellers and 
carriage folk. 

In the reign of Charles II., Piccadilly ended at Albemarle Street, 
or as it was then called Portugal Street, and the road between Park 
Gate and Knightsbridge was so proverbially unsafe that Defoe chose 
it for the scene of the coach robberies of his “Colonel Jack.” 
The ‘salubrious and pleasant situation of Kensington had rendered 
that village a favourite suburban retreat for the aristocracy, and its 
attractions increased when William III. took up his residence in 
Kensington Palace. Therefore fashionable people on their way to 
and from theatres and assemblies had to pass through the Park, and 
then, unless their carriage was likely to be well attended by armed 
servants, the highwaymen lay in wait for them. So common were 
these robberies, that King William ordered the Guards to patrol the 
Park till “eleven” o’clock at night; and when he held his basset 
table at the Palace, these patrols were doubled, and marched to and 
fro all night, so that gentlemen might have some chance of carrying 
home their winnings. 

The “Westons,” mentioned in Thackeray’s Denis Duval, were 
notorious as having lived as country gentlemen at the “ Priory,” 
Winchelsea, while they privately pursued a guilty career as highway- 
men. An account of their trial, and of the execution of one for 
robbing the western mail, and the other for shooting a man in Cock 
Lane, appears in the “Annual Register” for the year 1782. Their 
portraits were, until lately, preserved at Winchelsea. 

The “ daring and generous spirits,” who, in the last century, “ took 
to the road” under some momentary difficulty, seem to have had a 
fine time of it, at least, till their daring and their generosity brought 
them to the gallows. We read in the Gentleman’s Magazine for the 
year 1776, that the Lord Mayor’s chaise and four was stopped at 
Turnham Green, a mile east of Brentford, and that his lordship was 
robbed by a single highwayman in sight of all his retinue. Lord 
Berkeley shot a footpad on Hounslow Heath in 1774, who wanted 
his money, and who would have put a bullet through the noble lord 
as well if he had not been anticipated. Mr. Nuthall, the solicitor and 
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friend of Lord Chatham, returning from Bath in his carriage, was 
stopped and fired at near Hounslow, and died of the fright. 

These outrages appear to have increased in frequency towards the 
close of the American War. In the early years of the reign of 
George III. hardly a week, perhaps not a day passed, but somebody 
was plundered in the London parks, indeed, so unsafe was Hyde 
Park, that almost within the memory of our grandfathers a bell 
used to be rung at intervals in Kensington to muster the people 
returning to town. As soon as a party sufficiently numerous to 
ensure mutual protection had assembled, they started, and thus they 
journeyed till all had passed the dangerous precincts of the Park. It 
must be remembered that, until the end of the last century, the 
Guards did not live in barracks, but were quartered on the inhabitants 
of London and Westminster. Owing to this, they were at liberty to 
be about night and day, spending their money, and when short of 
that useful article, they but too often “laboured in the calling of 
purse-taking.” Besides all manner of bad characters, pressed men, 
and even respited criminals, were to be found in the ranks, and 
altogether the army was much like the troops of Richmond, as 
described by Richard III. 


“A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways, 
A scum of Bretagnes, and base lackey peasants, 
Whom their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To desperate ventures and assured destruction.” 


In the latter part of the reign of George II., so many robberies 
were committed at the Court end of the town that the servants were 
obliged to go armed with pistols and blunderbusses, with both 
coaches and chairs at night. As many as sixteen highwaymen were 
despatched at once on the r2th of March, 1752; but executions 
were of little avail, for still the vice grew and flourished, even as the 
traditional green bay tree. Government next adopted the measure 
of inserting in the London Gazette a proclamation, filling nearly a 
page and a half, in which, with flowery official language, the fate 
awaiting the robber was detailed with grim minuteness. It was a 
perfect programme of all that the culprit must expect to go through, 
from the moment of his apprehension until his body was “ delivered 
to the surgeons to be dissected or anatomised,” or hung in chains, 
as the case might be. But the number of robberies was not 
diminished, notwithstanding the exertions of the “ Fieldings,” and 
the introduction of more patrols, sentinels, and lamps about the 
streets. 

In the year 1769 the papers record that, “a gang of desperate 
villains infest the Green Park to that degree that no person can pass 
through there of an evening. These fellows have keys to all the 
doors, which facilitates their escape.” Not only did they rob inside 
the Park, but they had also outlying pickets in Piccadilly. Thus, in 
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the October of that year, a gentleman was robbed at the end of 
Half Moon Street by “a personage genteelly dressed.” Some people 
just happening to come up, the robber was pursued, but he ran 
across the road to one of the Park gates, which an accomplice, who 
was awaiting him there, at once opened, and the moment the footpad 
had entered the park, shut it in the face of the pursuers. 

Horace Walpole, the delightful letter-writer, on his way across the 
Park from Holland House was once stopped in his carriage by two 
highwaymen, one of whom presented a blunderbuss at the coachman, 
while the other—the famous Maclean himself—with a pistol in his 
hand robbed Walpole of his gold watch and eight guineas; they also 
took the coachman’s watch and the footman’s money. Whilst 
Maclean was emptying his victim’s pockets, his pistol went off by 
accident so near Walpole’s head that the powder from the flask burnt 
his face ; the ball, however, did not touch him, but buried itself in 
the coach instead. 

An attack on a person of so much consequence as the son of the 
famous Earl of Orford caused a fresh movement in Bow Street. 
Orders were issued that, in case of further attempts, the gate-keepers 
were to fix upon a certain method of acquainting each other, and at 
once close the gates so that the robbers might not be able to escape. 
A patrol was appointed to walk up and down the park and Constitu- 
tion Hill, and Government also issued a proclamation, offering £100 
to every person who would bring a highwayman to justice. 

As for the gallant Maclean, that hero was soon after apprehended, 
and ended his career at Tyburn, notwithstanding the intercession of 
Lady Caroline Petersham, who begged his life. 

When Walpole had recovered his fright, he wrote one of his 
grotesque and curiously-worded letters to the World - 

“An acquaintance of mine,” writes he, “was robbed a few years 
ago, and very near shot through the head by the going off of a pistol 
of the accomplished Mr. Maclean ; yet the whole affair was conducted 
with the greatest good-breeding on both sides. ‘The robber, who had 
only taken a purse this way because he had that morning been 
disappointed of marrying a great fortune, no sooner returned to his 
lodgings than he sent the gentleman two letters of excuses. In the 
postscript he appointed a meeting at Tyburn at twelve that night, 
where the gentleman might purchase again any trifles he had lost. 
And my friend has been blamed for not accepting the rendezvous, as 
it seemed liable to be constructed by ill-natured people into a doubt 
of the honour of a man who had given him all the satisfaction in 
his power for having unfortunately been near shooting him in 
the head.” 

It is said that the robbers had actually sent a note to Walpole, in 
which they proposed to return him his watch and that of his coach- 
man, if thirty guineas were brought to them at a certain place in the 
Tyburn Road. 
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In the last century it was a common enough thing to come across 
such paragraphs as the following in the papers of the day :— 

“A gentleman and his daughter, coming in their coach through 
Hyde Park, between four and five o’clock, were robbed by a highway- 
man on horseback.” ‘The papers described him as being “ genteelly 
dressed” in an irony-grey frock, with black velvet cape, plain hat, 
brown peruke, plain shirt and white handkerchief tied before his 
mouth. ‘ He was a thin man, looked about forty, and rode a dark 
brown horse with a brown muzzle. Pretending to speak broken 
English, on leaving he wished them a Jon repos. The horse appeared 
to be extremely clean, and is supposed to have just come fresh out of 
London—being neither sweated nor splashed. A servant who was 
waiting at the gate with two horses, said that he had seen the man ride 
in about five minutes before.” 

One Sunday evening in July, 1774, two men “ of genteel appear- 
ance” managed to strike up an acquaintance with two ladies in 
Kensington Gardens, and promenaded with them several times up 
and down the broad walk. At last the ladies talked of retiring, and 
the gallants at once begged to be allowed the honour of waiting upon 
them home. As evening was approaching, the ladies gladly accepted 
the proffered escort, and the four walked together through the Park. 
Night in the meantime had completely set in, but the young ladies 
were confident as to the integrity of their cavaliers. They soon learnt 
how woefully they had been mistaken, for just as they approached 
Grosvenor Gate the two gentlemen all at once presented pistols to 
the ladies, and, instead of begging their hand and heart, as they 
might reasonably have expected after so romantic a walk, coolly 
demanded their watches, money and j2wels, and went off with them 
without the least compunction, 

Another evening a gentleman and three ladies were coming out of 
the private door near the “Reservoir,” which led into Piccadilly. As 
they approached they observed two men endeavouring to open it, and 
as their key did not seem to fit, the gentleman offered them the use 
of his. ‘The moment they had the key they each produced a pistol, 
relieved the polite gentleman and his companions of their money and 
trinkets, pushed them into Piccadilly, locked the gate, and ran off 
into the Park. 

Not long after another rather bold robbery was committed near the 
same place. ‘Two young ladies were sitting upon one of the seats “ by 
the pond,” when a “ gentlemanly-looking person ” (N.B., they appear to 
have been all “gentlemanly ”-looking and “ genteelly” dressed), wear- 
ing a tarnished gold-laced coat, came and sat himself down on the 
seat beside them. After a while he commenced talking and “ enter- 
tained them in a most agreeable manner,” giving them a lively 
account of his travels and adventures. This continued until dusk set 
in, and the place had become gradually deserted ; then he suddenly 
made an abrupt transition from his past greatness to his present 
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distress, “‘ which,” said he, “I hope you will have the kindness to 
relieve.” The ladies then of course prepared to wish him a “very 
good evening,” whereupon he laid his hand on his sword, and 
declared upon his honour that he would run one of them through 
and throw the other into the pond, if they did not instantly hand 
over their purses. ‘This threat had the desired effect, and as soon as 
the fellow had secured the money he made off in the darkness, being 
seen no more. No doubt, for the remainder of their days, the two 
young ladies avoided the society of “ tarnished gold-laced coats.” 

In the year 1846, a writer in the Zondon Magazine records a 
daring highway robbery committed in open day upon the then Lord 
Onslow, which he unconsciously witnessed from the drawing-room 
window of a friend’s house at Wimbledon some fifty years before. 
“ About eleven o’clock one fine morning in the summer,” he writes, 
**T saw his lordship’s carriage stopped by two highwaymen on _ horse- 
back within sight and call of several labourers who were at work in 
an adjoining field, and who like myself must have believed it impos- 
sible that a robbery should be committed in a public place and at 
such an hour. No doubt they thought as I did, that the young man 
in the red jacket, who rode up to the window of the chariot was the 
post-boy with Lord Onslow’s letters.” 

In the month of April 1798, Mr. John Mellish, M.P., was shot by 
highwaymen on Hounslow Heath as he was returning from hunting 
with the King’s hounds. His daughter lived down to the year 1880. 

How far removed seems to us that period, when the boisterous 
eighteenth century had but just sunk into her grave, and swords and 
pistols with the cry of “Stand and deliver!” were the order of the 
day, and when men journeyed by slow stages along roads literally 
lined with gibbets, where the carcases of defunct highwaymen hung 
in chains, blackening in the sun. 

Indeed the dangers and terrors of the road were not at an end 
till many years of the present century had passed, lasting more or 
less until the introduction of railways, which gave the “ Knights of 
the Road” their final congé. 
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THE HERMIT OF ACCONA. 
I. 


“TBE scene was Palazzo Saraceni in the city of Siena, the time 

the year 1313, when that little republic had reached the zenith of 
its power and glory, and had become the dangerous rival of Florence, 
whose army she had worsted in the field more than once. 

The beautiful medizval city, picturesquely seated on the ridge of 
a mountain, its narrow well-paved streets running up and down the 
undulations of the ground, its towers and spires rising to the sky high 
above the strong ramparts which enclose it, is little changed, and 
presents almost the same aspect now as then, save for the busy 
life of which it was the centre. The spirit of progress, or as some 
would call it, the demon of destruction, has not invaded the 
dignified repose of its streets, squares, and ancient palaces; and 
standing in the midst of its old-world environment, it is easy to make 
live again in the imagination a true story of the guattrocento. 

In a richly decorated sa/on of the great palace Saraceni sat the 
count and countess in conversation with a foreign guest, one among 
several to whom the city gladly offered its hospitality on this occasion, 
for their mission was not only a peaceful one, but was flattering to the 
pride of the natives. They were learned professors from various 
university towns in Italy and one from Paris, all come for the purpose 
of hearing and conversing with the wonderfully gifted and all- 
accomplished Gonfaloniere Tolomei, and also to enjoy the artistic 
beauties for which Siena was famous. 

“This conference,” said Count Saraceni, “ will surpass all others in 
interest, for he has made some new discoveries and will explain and 
demonstrate his theory, so that even we, the unlearned, will be able 
to understand. The university hall will not be able to contain all 
that seek admission, so the meeting will be held in the hall of the 
Palazzo Pubblico.” 

‘“*T have heard,” replied the dotto of Padua, “that there are a good 
many strangers who have come to hear for themselves the words of 
wisdom and knowledge that fall from the lips of your illustrious 
Gonfaloniere. Siena may well be proud of her incomparable 
Tolomei.” 

Count Saraceni, a burly soldier, expanded under the compliment, 
his big black eyes glistened with patriotic pride, as he nodded 
assent. 

“Yes,” he said meditatively, and with the air of impartially 
considering rival claims to eminence. “I do not think any city in 
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Europe ever produced such a rare combination of talents and virtues 
as shine forth in our Tolomei; he is indeed a nonpareil. It is not 
for the sake of boasting I say it, but Siena has never been wanting 
in men of great ability; and if I were not Senese, I might say that it 
is a city pre-eminently distinguished for great scholars and artists; 
but none has ever equalled him.” 

The learned man of Padua smiled with a slightly ironic expression 
on his keen thin face. 

“You have been blessed with many men of genius, as is evidenced 
by your works of art, your splendid edifices, and especially the 
superb Duomo. Your soldiers are the bravest of the brave, your 
women the fairest of creation ”—(here the dotto bowed to the countess 
who made him a stately courtesy)—“‘iyou have but one fault.” 

* And that fault ?” 

“You are just a trifle vain, if I might venture to repeat the words 
of the immortal Dante, who is still your friend, being Ghibeline. 


“Or fu giammai 
Gente si vana come la Senese? 
Certo non la francesse si d’assai.” 


“More vain than the French ?” laughed the good-humoured count. 

* Ah, Dante said that in a moment of bitterness. He has said 
harder things about his own Florence, which treated him barbarously, 
while Siena received him with honour. And for the rest, poets have 
a licence. But tell me now, Messer Landini, have you in Padua 
such a man as Tolomei?” 

“Truly I do not think we have; he seems to be a sort of miracle 
of a man who beats every student in his own walk.” 

“You have said it,” said Saraceni. ‘‘ At seventeen he issued from 
the university carrying off the laurel wreath; in the army of the 
Emperor he had a brilliant career of three years’ duration ; before he 
was twenty-one he returned to his studious life and became a member 
of the Confraternity of S. Anzano, where he has ever since spent 
much time and money for the good of the poor. He showed such 
aptitude in public affairs that at twenty-five he became Gonfaloniere. 
He is the greatest jurisconsult in Italy ; men come from distant towns 
to consult him on knotty points of law ; he is a noted mathematician 
and theologian ; he is familiar with all the learning of the ancients, 
and of late years he gives much time to the study of the natural 
sciences ; the healing art he was always skilled in, for he is acquainted 
with every herb and plant that grows.” 

“What a phoenix!” exclaimed the dotto. 

“T am not overdrawing, no. If he were not a pious man he 
probably would have been accused of necromancy. Added to all 
this he speaks with such eloquence as persuades and enchants all 
who listen.” 

“ How old is this monster of a man who seems hardly human ?” 
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** How old is he, Anastasia ?” asked the count, turning to his wife. 

“Just forty,” the lady replied quickly, glad to be able to get ina 
word. “It was foretold, illustrious sir, that the Count Tolomei 
would be something extraordinary. The countess, his mother, had 
a strange dream before he was born. She dreamed that she had 
given birth to a beautiful white swan, which took wing, was joined by 
other swans, and soared heavenward.” 

“A pretty dream, lady. But the Count has not yet taken wing, 
and it is to be hoped he will remain to bless the earth a little longer.” 

** Conte,” said a young lady, who had sat silent at her embroidery 
frame, weaving beautiful colours into the delicate texture of her tapestry, 
‘will you conduct me to the lecture, or shall I take a servant to my 
brother’s house, and go with him and his wife?” 

“You can come with us, my cousin,” replied the Count; “and do 
not be late, I beg of you; there will be a great crowd.” 

The Countess Leonora Salimbeni was a pretty woman of about 
twenty-five, with a pale oval face and eyes of intense blackness and 
depth. She had been betrothed from childhood to the son of Count 
Saraceni, her guardian. His long absence in the army of the 
Emperor had prevented the marriage till the young soldier fell in 
battle. Thus Leonora found her girlhood past, and herself almost 
in the position of a widow, without the full independence which 
a widow usually enjoys; for her dowry remained in the hands of 
her guardian and would-be father-in-law, and she continued to live 
under his roof. He talked about finding her a husband, but she did 
not seem much disposed towards matrimony, and so nearly two years 
had passed since the death of her affianced husband, and she was 
still single. 

Leonora now put away her work, called her maid, and draped 
herself gracefully in a black brocade gown embroidered in silver, and 
a long Spanish lace veil fastened over a high comb and caught in at 
one side with a white camellia. A large diamond cross, which flashed 
on her breast, relieved the sombreness of her attire, and lit up her 
dark beauty. 

She descended the broad marble staircase in company with her 
guardian, his wife and guest, and they all went on foot down the 
steep curved street and into the great piazza, Il Campo, in which 
stood the Palazzo Pubblico, or Parliament House, where the con- 
ference was to take place. It was crowded with citizens in rich 
holiday costume, and presented a most animated appearance. The 
dotto of Padua was lost in admiration of everything, from the 
peasant women with their broad Tuscan hats like a glory round their 
head, to the buildings, and especially the public palace, with its lofty 
tower reaching up to the blue sky and its beautiful Gothic windows, 
out of which a defeated government sometimes made a hasty exit. 
He knew he was expected to admire—and he did it willingly. When 
they entered the crowded lecture-hall the ladies stopped to salute friends 
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and relatives, for everybody knew everybody, and the conversation 
was loud and vivacious. 

A buzz among the professors at the upper end of the room made 
a hush among the audience, and all eyes were fixed on the platform, 
behind which a door was thrown open by an usher. There entered, 
with a tranquil air and measured tread, a man who stood still, looking 
at the assemblage as they rose to welcome him with loud applause ; 
citizens, foreigners, professors, students, all took part in the warm 
demonstration which greeted him, and which he acknowledged with 
a stately bow and slight smile. 

He was tall; in Tuscany where the average stature is rather low, 
he looked very tall. But he was not stooped, withered, or dried-up. 
On the contrary, he was well-proportioned and muscular, with large 
hands, massive, well-cut features, which seemed carved out of the 
antique yellow marble of Siena, a high-arched nose, clear, dark, hazel 
eyes, and a mouth expressive of strength and refinement. His forehead 
was magnificent in height and breadth; his dress showed none of the 
gorgeous extravagance of the man of fashion, nor yet the slovenly 
carelessness of the savant. He was soberly clad in a black silk lucco 
which reached to the ankles ; his ruffles were spotlessly white, and his 
abundant brown hair, slightly sprinkled with grey, was neat and well 
kept. He wore one ring of priceless value—a large flat emerald with 
a beautiful head engraven in it. 

The lecturer began to speak in a deep rich voice, giving a graceful 
welcome to the strangers who honoured the conference with their 
presence, and then passed on to the subject of his studies. 

It is needless to remark that physical science, though more studied 
in Italy than elsewhere, was then a mysterious and little explored 
region ; and it is no disparagement to the merits of this great scholar 
to say that the laws of nature which he was investigating and which 
caused him sleepless nights, blanched his cheek and dimmed this sight, 
have been made easy reading to the youth of our day. 

While the lecturer dealt with introductory matters and looked at 
his audience nothing could have been more impressive. But when 
he came to search amongst his chemicals to demonstrate his theories 
his weak point was easily discovered. The pupils of his fine eyes 
contracted, his brows gathered into furrows, and he bent his head so 
low over the table that it was evident that the great scholar was short- 
sighted. In fact, it was known to his own people that the sight of his 
left eye was almost gone from excessive study and noxious gases. 

“‘T crave your indulgence,” said the lecturer, “ for the insignificance 
of the results which you have assembled to witness ; but these are but 
a small part of what I yet hope to discover.” 

He spoke with a certain intensity, though still quiet and self- 
contained. ‘There was a pause of a few minutes while the lecturer 
made ready for the experiment, and the audience waited eagerly. 

Suddenly there was a loud explosion, which made the ladies start. 
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A volume of smoke enveloped the lecturer; but through the mist of 
it those nearest saw him throw up his hand to his right eye, and 
heard the low, startled cry: 

“T can distinguish nothing!” 

It was too true. Tolomei was struck blind at the moment when 
he saw within measurable distance the goal towards which he had so 
strenuously laboured. 


II. 


In a handsome salotto of the Palazzo Tolomei the Gonfaloniere sat 
alone in silence and darkness. 

The curtains were drawn, and the outside shutters closed in a 
manner to admit the air, but not the sun. The dim twilight barely 
outlined the pictures and furniture, but did not reveal the richness 
and beauty and exquisite taste of everything. A faint glimmer on 
the marble floor showed Turkish rugs spread in front of the velvet- 
covered divans and ottomans; and in an arm-chair, with his back 
towards the windows, his high, dome-like brow resting against a 
cushion, the Count reposed. 

For twenty years his life had been so full, nay, crowded with 
interests and occupations, that he had rarely known an hour of 
solitary idleness such as perforce he had indulged in now for many 
weeks, thinking incessantly not only of the blue sky, the green earth, 
the trees, the flowers, pictures, and all the joys of life which eyesight 
bestows, and which he felt the loss of as keenly as any ordinary man, 
but the greater and higher pleasure than any delight received by the 
senses—the exercise of his vast intellect in scientific researches. His 
sleep was brief and troubled: his head throbbed, his eyes ached, and 
his soul felt sick and lone. 

He knew he had brought the affliction on himself by showing no 
mercy to his eyes and straining the visual nerve to the point of 
destruction ; but that reflection did not comfort him. All his 
faculties were in their prime, and he felt an undiscovered world of 
knowledge and glory just opening before him when the biow fell. It 
was hard; but he did not bemoan his fate to his friends, nor even 
alone did he give utterance to a lament. He suffered as strong men 
suffer—in silence, with despair at his heart. 

After many weeks the black cloud lifted, and a little light began to 
dawn on his weary spirit as he paced up and down through the three 
rooms which he habitually occupied, and which ran into one another. 
The calm of despair gave place to the calm of resignation. 

As the Count sat on this summer afternoon in his darkened room 
a visitor was announced, and a veiled lady accompanied by a servant, 
whom she left in the antechamber, entered, 

Signor Conte!” said the lady. 
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Tolomei rose and bowed towards the dim shadow which he could 
barely perceive near the door. 

“Contessa Leonora, I recognise your voice,” he said. ‘This is 
indeed kind of you. Are you come to speak a word of cheer to the 
sick man? or are you the bearer of a message from your illustrious 
cousin Saraceni? Will you be good enough to accommodate yourself 
with a seat?” 

The lady advanced, throwing back her veil, which enveloped her 
like a mantle. 

“Conte,” she said, “I am not the bearer of any message. I have 
ventured to intrude on your privacy for once to see and hear how 
your health is, and how you bear up under this affliction.” 

“You are very good, dear lady, and I thank you heartily. I am, 
as you see, still a prisoner in the dark. I can hardly distinguish 
your form; but I am keenly sensitive to the light, which I am 
obliged to exclude. This sensitiveness is, however, diminished, and 
I am altogether better. My health has not suffered otherwise by this 
misfortune.” 

There was no perceptible moan underlying the calm tone of the 
deep, rich voice, no appeal to the compassion of the fair woman who 
had sunk on an ottoman near the invalid’s chair and was straining 
her eyes in the dusk of the room to read his face. He, of course, 
saw nothing of hers; but, as he had known her since she was a child, 
her graceful presence was before his mind’s eye, and the tones of her 
sympathetic voice were not displeasing to him. 

Tolomei, though chivalrous and courteous to women, was known 
to be singularly insensible to their charms, and he had declined the 
most brilliant alliances on the ground of his devotion to study and 
public works. But, as sometimes happens, his very coldness was an 
additional attraction to Leonora Salimbeni, who cared nothing for the 
young nobles who paid court to her, and loved to the point of idolatry 
this proud, distant savant, who was almost twice her age. Intense pity 
had given her courage to approach him ; but now she felt embarrassed 
by his grave self-possession. 

“Tt is a terrible misfortune for our country,” she murmured 
flatteringly. ‘‘ We are all deeply afflicted by it. If it be any comfort 
to you to know it, there are many who would make any sacrifice to 
lighten your burden.” 

“Lady, I am deeply sensible of and grateful for the affection of my 
fellow-countrymen, which far exceeds my deserts ; but, my child, who 
can help a blind man?” 

“Ah! dear count,” she cried with a burst of feeling, “I would 
gladly give you my eyes!” 

She could now discern his face in the twilight, and saw him smile 
sadly and put out his hand to thank her. 

“Sweet Leonora, you cannot give me your beautiful eyes, andéif 
you could, it would be infinitely base of me to accept the sacrifice,” 
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While he said this he held the soft little hand which she put into 
his, then pressed it, suddenly let it go, and continued : 

“The burden which my Father has seen fit to lay upon me is 
doubtless a chastisement for my pride and vanity. I had begun to 
forget myself and the limited capacities of man. I neglected my 
charities in the pursuit of knowledge. I strove after too much; I was 
puffed up, and it is right that I should suffer a little.” 

“Ah, no dear count; the public voice says far otherwise; you 
wrong yourself. If we could prove to you how we honour and 
love you! what joy it would be to any one of us to give you a little 
comfort !” 

There was a pause, and on the next words that she waited for 
breathlessly, Leonora felt her life hung. 

‘Countess, I am deeply grateful for your sympathy; it has gone to 
my heart and given me comfort. But know, fair child, I am not a 
man to throw my burdens on other shoulders ; that which is laid on 
me I am strong enough to bear, I hope, with Christian resignation. 
I feel I have deserved it, and if the good God should hear my prayers 
and give me back a portion of the treasure I have lost I shall hence- 
forth dedicate myself entirely to His service, and give my wealth to 
the poor.” 

“TI hope that you may recover your sight and then perhaps you 
will not think it right to abandon public duties,” said Leonora, awe- 
struck by his manner. “I can do nothing for you?” 

‘Pray for me,” said the count rising and extending his hand in 
token of farewell. Leonora in a transport of grief took his hand in both 
of hers and pressed it to her lips. 

**T have rebellious thoughts sometimes,” she said, “ why should you 
be the one visited, while worthless men go unscathed ?” 

‘Nay, my child,” said the count kindly, almost tenderly, “ that 
thought is sinful; put it away from you; God knows best. May He 
bless you for your sweet sympathy which has given me comfort. And, 
dear Leonora, if you would do me a real pleasure, your father’s old 
friend and yours, bestow on the poor and suffering the pity and the 
service you have offered me. Farewell!” 

Leonora barely echoed back his farewell, as she folded her veil over 
her tear-stained face and departed, followed by her attendant. 

That evening Count Tolomei’s faithful retainers heard him walk to 
and fro the length of his three apartments till midnight. 

A few weeks more had passed away and the good people of Siena 
were rejoiced with the news that their greatest and best citizen whose 
fame had become a public possession and national glory, had recovered 
his precious eye-sight, and would shortly give a public lecture on some 
knotty point of law concerning international intercourse and how far 
it should be regulated by Christian doctrine. 

Great was the excitement and tremendous the rush of the vivacious 
and affectionate Senese to see and welcome back to public life their 
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beloved Gonfaloniere of the past (who had of course resigned all 
public offices at the time of his trouble), and who after attending a 
private thanksgiving service in the chapel of the public palace, now 
repaired with a few friends to the same hall and platform where four 
months before he had been suddenly struck blind. 

The joyous agitation of the crowd, the mutual congratulations 

on the happy event, which one attributed to the intercession of his 
favourite saint, and another to prolonged rest and darkness, was 
interrupted by the entrance of the great man. The marbly pallor of 
the scholar’s face was even more noticeable than formerly, but his eyes 
were clear and healthy-looking, and he evidently could see as well as 
his defect of near-sightedness permitted. 
‘ Leonora did not shase the general exultation. She knew more of 
the count’s mind than the public, and the joy of his restoration was 
damped by the thought that he meant to abandon the world. With 
trembling eagerness she broke from the side of her friends and pushed 
forward to get nearer to the platform, and when she caught sight of 
the great man, calm, pale, and dignified as when he last appeared on 
that spot, her agitation was such that she was glad to sink into a 
seat which some one offered her, and wait in silence his discourse. 

Instead of the disquisition on law which was expected, the great 
scholar delivered a sermon against all wordly ambition, so eloquent, 
so full of apostolic fervour that the audience was thrilled. In a few 
touching words he briefly explained his personal feeling on the subject, 
and his resolve to abandon the world which had “ treated him with 
too much indulgence,” and so warped his spiritual nature that he 
could not save his soul alive if he remained in it. 

Tolomei immediately carried out his resolution. He disposed of 
his property by giving it to needy relatives, destitute families, and the 
charitable society of which he had been for twenty years an active and 
beneficent member, and was seen in the busy world no more. 


III. 


Asout twenty miles from the city of Siena outside of the territory 
of the Republic in a barren, volcanic, mountainous region, there stood 
three hills with steep precipitous sides and deep ravines between. 

No human being had ever dwelt at Accona. It belonged to no 
city, monastery, or prince; it was “ No man’s land.” It was in short 
suited for the home of an anchorite, and thither Tolomei betook 
himself, having laid by his senatorial robes for a coarse brown habit. 
The wealthy noble, the ruler of the State, the gifted scholar, reposed 
in a damp cavern, with no bed-covering but the skins of beasts, no 
food but coarse bread, wild herbs and nuts, no literature but a few 
devotional books, no society but the birds and wild animals that 
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haunted the glens. He dwelt alone in the wilderness, monarch of 
all he surveyed. By that kind of instinct which seems to guide 
hermits on similar quests for a retreat, he had chosen a fine site for 
the splendid monastery of the future, which was in due time to rise 
on these three hills. 

The hermit, brother Bernardo, as he called himself, excavated a 
grotto, and was building a tiny rustic chapel near it on the hill. He 
cleared a patch of ground in order to cultivate the wholesome herbs 
which his knowledge of botany enabled him to collect, and he was 
seeking a well to save the steep climb from the torrent with the 
necessary water for his household uses. There were fish in the 
stream, rabbits, hares and birds to be had in the glens, but he sought 
little game for food and tasted it sparingly. 

There was, however, one habit of civilisation which he did not feel 
called upon to give up in his general self-abasement. He took his 
usual bath every morning at sunrise in the pool under the cascade, 
and felt refreshed in soul and body by the plunge into its crystal 
depths. As a set off against this luxury the stream was sometimes 
infested with leeches, which were disagreeable to him; but he now 
courted the disagreeable in every form, and inflicted terribly severe 
penances on himself for all his past enjoyments in life, enjoyments 
which had seemed to the rest of the world legitimate and blameless. 

It was said that Tolomei had been excessively gay as a young 
soldier, but before he was twenty-one he left the army and settled 
down to serious work, his abounding energy and versatile genius 
finding scope in scientific studies and active public service in stirring 
times when Siena was a brilliant centre of artistic and literary 
vitality. 

A life more full, rounded and well regulated, a finer example of a 
perfect citizen, it would have been difficult to find in the year 1313. 
But there was in Tolomei’s richiy endowed and many-sided nature a 
weak spot which he shared in common with his contemporaries. The 
tendency of the age was towards excesses. From reckless license to 
hair shirts and a cell was but a step, and not a few alternated from 
one to the other, while many, instead of a dignified and honoured 
old age in the midst of their families, chose to retire to a monastery 
or a desert, to expiate the faults of their youth. 

Now Tolomei had hid away deep down in his soul a tendency to 
asceticism which as a schoolboy his teachers had to restrain; in the 
army he was carried away by a reaction ; but he soon righted himseif, 
and for twenty years he had seemed to be the soberest and sanest, as 
well as the most gifted man in Siena. When he had lost his sight 
from overwork, in the lonely hours of suffering and darkness, the latent 
asceticism in him rose to the front. He knew no way of correcting 
his pride and ambition, and he had both, but to abandon his country 
and home and fly to the desert. 

When Bernardo, as we may now call him, forsook the world, his 
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intellect was at the height of its activity, his bodily health unimpaired. 
He was at an age when the refined habits of civilised life became 
second nature, and he was not old enough to have lost his energy and 
ambition, or his taste for sympathetic society. 

It was not, therefore, without fierce mental struggles that he 
succeeded in subduing every earthly desire to his own will. Like all 
famous saints he was tormented by demons who tried his constancy 
in every form, suggesting the sweetness of forbidden fruit. As he had 
never cared to marry when he was in the world, and as he had seen 
Leonora Salimbeni grow to womanhood before his eyes, being an 
intimate of her father’s, without ever regarding her in the light of a 
possible wife, what else but a demon would continually call up her 
image before him now, when he was bound tocelibacy? He believed 
at first that it was sorrow for her unhappiness that disturbed his mind. 
But he could not long deceive himself on this point. Her small oval 
face crowned with jet-black braids, her lovely dark eyes full of tender 
sorrow, her delicate hands, her lace veil, the sout-ensemble of her 
personality intruded itself upon his consciousness. 

At times he almost heard her voice saying sweetly: “I would give 
you my eyes!” 

‘Such a beautiful, self-sacrificing affection to be thrown away on 
such a miserable man!” exclaimed the hermit as he laboured at the 
erection of a little hut which was to serve as a chapel and which 
stood on a height, with a clump of trees behind it, in front a patch 
of furze in blossom, and further on a quantity of tall brackens. He 
had brought with him a few necessary implements for building and 
digging, and worked hard while daylight lasted. “Why,” he 
continued, “‘cannot Leonora love some good young man of her 
own age?” 

Why, indeed! The perversity of human nature, of course. And 
why could not Brother Bernardo wipe out the memory of her love as 
he was endeavouring to crush out of his soul his idolatry of science, 
art, and literature, the beauty of his native city, his social instincts— 
his civilisation, in short? He was endeavouring to extinguish them ; 
but he had not quite done it yet. It is hard for a civilised man to 
return to a state of nature. Even if he made a garden of Eden for 
himself it would be a dreary waste without an Eve to inhabit it. 
Here he pulled himself up. 

“ Ah, miserable sinner, there is no more a garden of Eden for thee ! 
This world is a howling wilderness.” 

The evening was approaching, and he had worked hard all day. 
He washed his face and hands, put on his gown, and sat down on a 
stone outside his cave to eat his meagre supper, and then fell into 
thought. 

He had only to close his eyes and the towers of Siena rose before 
him. He saw a crowd of friendly faces in the Campo, people in 
holiday attire wending their way up the steep bit of road out of the 
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Piazza into the narrow curved street which led to the cathedral—in 
that crescent-like street stood the great Palazzo Saraceni. He 
followed them mentally into the Piazza del Duomo, feasted his eyes 
on the exquisite facade of the church, entered with the congregation, 
saw some of his colleagues of S. Anzano hurrying in late from the 
performance of a work of charity. He heard the organ peal, the 
choir chaunt, saw men and women kneeling in worship, and among 
them a fair form in a black robe mingled with white, a lace veil over 
her head, her face buried in her hands as on that day when he spoke 
his farewell to Siena. 

Other women had wept on that occasion; but he saw only 
Leonora, as now he singled her out from the crowd of worshippers. 
He almost felt her tear upon his hand as when she had pressed it to 
her lips, and he had declined her proffered services, saying only: 
“ Pray for me.” 

“Sweet saint, pray for me now!” sighed the hermit. “It is a 
hard destiny that separates us. It was not ordained that man should 
live alone, and it is not natural. To live in retirement, if a man 
cannot trust his weak soul in the world, is right enough; but, if he 
could have the blessed companionship of a sweet virtuous woman, life 
in the desert would be heavenly.” 


A deep sigh breathed near him made him open his eyes with a 
start. He rose, looked round, and beheld what made his heart 
stand still. 

Leaning against the corner-stone of the chapel with a staff in her 
hand, stood a female form dressed in the habit of a pilgrim, with her 
hood partly thrown back. It was a bright September sunset which 
illuminated the weird landscape and shone upon the yellow furze 
bushes and the iron implements of masonry in front of the little 
building, and gleamed full on the face of the strange visitor who had 
invaded the hermit’s solitude, and which, in spite of his defective 
sight, he at once recognised. It was the image that haunted his 
dream translated into reality. 

His heart gave a bound, and he retreated a pace or two. Had he 
the terrible power of invoking the spirit of an absent friend by the 
force of longing for her presence ? 

“ Who art thou—woman or spirit? Speak, I conjure thee! What 
wouldst thou with this poor hermit?” 

The woman laid down a little wallet on the wall, and raising her 
eyes fixed them on Bernardo’s face. 

“T am no spirit, count; but a sad weary pilgrim who has travelled 
far over a wild country and is fain to rest.” And she seated herself 
on a felled tree, and looked at the hermit and his belongings with an 
eager searching glance. 

Brother Bernado had a personality independent of dress, which 
lent grace and dignity to the velvet and ermine robes; and in the 
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coarse brown habit and wooden shoes he was still a striking and 
distinguished figure with his grand head bare in the glow of the 
setting sun. But still there was enough of change in his aspect to 
shock a friend at first sight. ‘To live a real hermit’s life in the wild 
woods alone with nature sounds poetical, and many a poet has sighed 
for it as the ideal life. 

The young Countess Leonora gazed with a painful interest at the 
tall gaunt hermit. She knew that all the rumours of his cruel pri- 
vations and self-torments were true, and a cold shudder passed through 
her own frame from pure sympathy. 

“ Lady,” said the hermit, with something of his old courtly manner 
and tone of distant respect towards the fair sex—‘“‘a pilgrimage has 
usually some definite terminus in view. In these wild regions there 
is no convent or holy shrine.” 

“No, count, none,” replied the pilgrim sadly. “Iam not seeking 
a shrine.” 

“T am no longer count: I am simply Brother Bernardo. And 
what seek you, lady, in the wilderness ?” 

Bernardo spoke coldly, and it became every moment more difficult 
for the unlooked-for visitor to open her mind to him. She clasped 
and unclasped her small hands nervously, while her breath came 
quickly and her limbs trembled, partly the result of a fatiguing walk, 
and partly the painful consciousness of having outraged the proprieties. 
At last she spoke with an effort at composure. 

“Brother Bernardo, since such is your new title, I have made this 
journey on foot to have one short hour’s speech with you, and now I 
am here I must try to say what I have come for, though the cold 
disapproval of your look makes it difficult.” 

“Since you are here doubtless with some definite purpose I shall 
hear you, countess ; but if you have come to tempt me to break a 
solemn vow you have misjudged me, and wandered from the straight 
path of duty in disregarding the counsels of your family.” 

“‘ Noble sir,” began Leonora. 

“T am no longer noble.” 

“‘ Brother Bernardo, I have been impelled to take this bold step not 
to gratify my own desire to see you and inquire after your welfare, though 
that is dear to me, as it is to all Senese. I should not have had 
the courage had I not been sustained by other and more important 
considerations than personal feelings about the fate of a dear and 
honoured friend.” 

Her voice trembled on the last words ; she paused a moment, and 
then continued with more firmness: 

“The state of public affairs throughout Italy is very momentous. 
The news that comes in from all Tuscany and Rome causes the gravest 
apprehensions. Florence is closely allied to France and continues in 
the hands of the Guelphs. The great Emperor, our friend and 
protector, by whom alone we could hope for a restoration of peace 
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and a happy federation of States throughout Italy established, has 
been driven back from its vicinity, has had to retreat ‘ 

“Stay, lady,” interrupted the hermit, who had sat till now 
motionless on a stone, “I do not wish for news of the busy fighting 
world. It was to get out of the turmoil of wicked mad ambitions 
that I am here in the desert. Disturb me not further with the 
recital, I pray. I am dead to the world and its vanities.” 

“Tt is not possible, sir, that you care no more what becomes of 
your country and your friends whom you once served with such 
devotion ?” asked the Countess. 

“Leonora, you see before you a man without a country or family. 
Have I divested myself of offices, citizenship, of wealth, rank, the 
honour of my people, my precious books, and fled here empty-handed, 
all but naked, for nothing? Am I to have my savage privacy 
invaded, my mind, which I am trying to attune to heavenly thoughts 
by severe discipline, disturbed by rumours of wars in which I can 
take no part?” 

“But, sir, think again, is it lawful for a man to divest himself of 
his duties and rights as the head of an ancient house, as a lawgiver 
and councillor ?” 

“TI must save my soul alive, and I could not do it in the world. 
Pride is my besetting sin, this I had always to combat; but it began 
to dominate my whole nature as I grew older, and if Providence had 
not mercifully struck me blind to recall me to a sense of my own 
littleness I should have grown worse. Pride is an accursed thing, 
Leonora: beware of it. By that sin angels have fallen.” 

“These are words of wisdom, count, like all that fall from your 
lips. But still, deign to hear me till I tell you how distracted 
our public men are, how discouraged our people, how even the 
society of S. Anzona to which you once lent your powerful aid, has 
decayed and fallen off in zeal, to the loss of the poor sick and the 
lowering of the public morale. Nothing seems to go well since your 
departure ; you are missed in every department of our commune.” 

“They miss me all, do they?” asked Bernardo. “They would 
welcome me with joy if I were to return?” 

* Ah, dear sir, can you doubt it? If my prayers could move you 
to return from this life.” 

** Enough—no more,” he said quickly. ‘“ This is only a repetition of 
that seductive flattery which was gradually undermining my spiritual 
nature. I would gladly give my life for Siena. But think you that 
God cannot save Siena without the aid of this one miserable man? 
I once thought I sustained the State upon my shoulders, now I know 
I am nothing. But my soul is precious, and I must try to save it.” 

‘It seems to me,” said the pilgrim, with a touch of scorn in her 
voice, “that the great soul is he who forgets about his own soul in 
his efforts for the salvation of others. What! will the chivalrous and 
patriotic knight of former days sacrifice the best interests of his 
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country sooner than run the risk of contaminating his white soul by 
intercourse with his fellow-men? Is not this spiritual pride gone 
mad? So did not the early saints, so did not the Apostles, who 
went among the people helping and serving them.” 

** Leonora, you wrong me. It is not pride now that works in me. 
In sad deep humility I confess that I have not the strength to stand 
against temptations. I have loved too much the praise of men. Go 
back and tell them what a contemptible being I am; I cannot abase 
myself enough. I was a spoiled child of fortune and need chasten- 
ing. I shrank with loathing from this life; after I came here my soul 
hungered after the purple and fine linen, the spacious marble halls, 
the ready retainers. My soul hungered after the beautiful churches, 
pictures, and above all my books. The society of friends was also 
a great sacrifice which I made. You have spoken of Dante. Well, 
I can recall the never-to-be-forgotten meeting with that rarest of men, 
when my mind leaped forth to encounter his as a mountain tributary 
rushes down to mingle its waters with and be lost in a mighty river. 
It was an exquisite pleasure. But I am unworthy of such, and I 
resolved to crush all cravings after earthly pleasures out of my heart, 
if life were to go along with them. 1 scourged myself several times in 
the day. I must crucify the flesh to keep down the craving after the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life.” 

The lady shuddered and turned away her head. 

“T have horrified you—so much the better. It is well you 
should know me as I am, no longer as I appeared to you as Count 
Tolomei.” 

“Would to Heaven you were once more Count Tolomei!” 

“He was a hypocrite and a Pharisee,” said the hermit. 

“T will not hear him traduced by you,” returned the Countess 
Leonora, raising her head with flashing eyes. He was a great and 
good man, not a raving fanatic, who tramples under foot the fine gifts 
which Heaven bestowed on him.” 

The hermit who had hitherto played the réle he had allotted to 
himself with wonderful composure, now showed a strange agitation. 

“You despise me—you think I am mad ?” he said in a thick voice. 

“What can I think when I see you indifferent to the fate of your 
country, threatened with destruction? Is it nothing to you that the 
Guelphs ride rampant over Tuscany, that the divine Poet is still in 
exile under sentence of death, that the army of the Holy Roman 
Empire has been defeated, and that the Emperor himself in whom 
our safety lay, has perished ?” 

Bernardo had listened with intense, ever growing interest to this 
speech, his hollow dark eyes strained in eagerness to watch the 
expression of Leonora’s face, his whole frame quivering with 
agitation. 

“Perished! Merciful God! Is the Emperor dead?” he cried, 
throwing out his hands with a supplicating gesture. 
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“ He died of fever at Buonconvento twenty days ago. I need not 
tell you what a blow that is to our cause.” 

The hermit slipped from the stone, cowered down in a heap on 
the sod and buried his face in his hands, while his large gaunt frame 
was shaken with emotion. ‘The sight of the proud calm strong man 
so broken by mental and physical suffering caused Leonora the 
bitterest pain she had ever known. 

“ Alas, that I should live to see you, my honoured friend, lying 
there like some vagrant monk whose heinous crimes drove him to 
horrible penance!” she exclaimed. 

She stood over him wringing her hands; the tears poured down 
like rain from her dark eyes raised to heaven as she cried : 

“Oh, God, recall him to his duty! Let him no longer be a prey to 
this dreadful hallucination! Rise, Bernardo! Be a man once more.” 

He made a gesture of entreaty and murmured : 

“What would you?” 

“Listen to me,” said Leonora. “If you stay here you will lose 
your reason. If wealth and power be the snare you would avoid, go 
and live in a small town as a Benedictine of the third order ; live and 
work among the poor. It will keep humanity alive in your bosom. 
The policy of the anchorite is basely selfish, and cannot be acceptable 
to Heaven.” 

Bernardo had slowly and gradually raised himself while she was 
speaking. 

“Leonora,” he said, “if you knew how this sick and tortured soul 
craves all the joys of life, society, friendship and love, you would not 
upbraid me so cruelly for desertion of duty. I know you are right as 
a general rule; this life is not natural. I have thought it right for 
me because of my pride—my infernal pride; when it is conquered I 
may permit myself some relaxation. If as a working man I could 
keep it down, then I should think of adopting your suggestion.” 

“ Heaven be thanked for the blessed thought, Brother Bernardo! 
Do it, I entreat you—and at once!” Leonora cried, holding out her 
hands in joyous congratulation. Bernardo took them in a nervous 
grip, and searched her face with a keen eager glance. 

“As a poor working man you would no longer be my friend and 
counsellor ; you would return to your own rank in Siena!” he said. 

**T would be your friend always,” replied Leonora blushing under 
his gaze. ‘“ As a proof, am I not here?” 

“Yes, yes; I cannot doubt it. It was noble and brave of you. 
But would you join your lot for ever with a poor man’s ?” 

His eyes held her with the fascination they had always had for 
her, even when their glance was calmly benevolent. Now they 
expressed unmistakable love, and she answered : 

“Yes, I should be proud to share the humblest lot with you.” 

“Leonora, you are an angel,” said Bernardo, standing back and 
contemplating her with wonder and admiration. “An angel sent by 
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Heaven to save me from myself ; to show me that my sacrifices have 
been accepted and that I may now relax the rigidity of my rule in so 
far as to return to the haunts of men in humble guise, and in the 
blessed companionship of a noble woman. What joy you have 
awakened in my heart, sweet maid, you can never know. To 
understand the rapture of this moment you should know what I have 
passed through these three months, and how your image has haunted 
me continually. Now I see you must have been guided by a Higher 
Power to reach this spot in safety. My heart is overflowing with 
gratitude to God—and to thee!” 

Bernardo took Leonora’s hands and kissed them. A marvellous 
change had come over his appearance and manner. His face lost 
the haggard look, the wrinkles smoothed out, the eyes became bright 
and happy, the figure erect. 

“ How beautiful thou art, my angel!” he said looking at her with 
admiring eyes. “I always thought thee fair, but never in thy bravest 
apparel so fair as now in that grey habit.” 

**T comprehend how that is,” replied the pilgrim whose pale cheek 
had flushed brightly. ‘“ After the long solitude the sight of any person 
in the humblest garb would be pleasing.” 

“And when that person is the beloved one whose image has 
haunted me ever since I came here, it is a rapture indescribable !” 

Bernardo spoke with a subdued tenderness as if he were trying to 
suppress an intense emotion which thrilled in his voice and sparkled 
in his eyes. 

Leonora with a sudden start of surprise perceived that the sun had 
set, that the western sky was alight with a lurid red cloud, and thought 
of the long four hours’ walk back to the convent near Buonconvento, 
from whence she had come. The weird landscape, the awful solitude 
of the spot, the strange being that inhabited it, had a certain awe- 
inspiring effect. 

“Tolomei, I must leave thee—the night is approaching. Fare- 
well!” she said hastily. ‘‘It is a long way to the convent.” 

Her words seemed to rouse him from a happy reverie. He started 
as from an enchanted dream. The brightness of his countenance was 
suddenly overshadowed, as when a thunder-cloud drops before the sun. 
The haggard, hunted expression came back, with almost a look of 
terror. He turned away his head from the enchantress on whom his 
fascinated gaze had been riveted. Leonora knew that he was agitated 
by a fierce internal struggle. After a brief space he turned and faced 
her, pale and trembling, but with a look of stern resolve on his hand- 
some, firmly-shut mouth. 

“Leonora, you must flee; I am not company for any woman, least 
of all you, dear maid. You came here in a spirit of pure self-devotion 
—brave, generous, trusting. You are young and guileless still, and 
do not know all the dangers that beset your path in such a step as 
you have taken. But I know you have been the unconscious instru- 
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ment of Satan, who has tried my constancy in every form. Tempt 
me no more, Leonora. ‘The vow I have made to Heaven shall I not 
keep it, though it rend my heart—and yours? That pains me most ; 
but it must be borne. I must work out my own redemption in fear 
and trembling—and a/one. How long this struggle is to last I know 
not; but when I have conquered every evil passion of my heart I 
may permit myself the company of my two young friends Piccolomini 
and Patrizzi, who wished to follow me here. Hie thee to the Bene- 
dictine convent for the present. God go with thee and abide with 
thee. He has a golden crown for those who leave the hollow 
raptures of earthly joys and firmly follow virtue’s path through every 
trial.” 

Leonora heard and understood: she bowed her head and drew up 
the grey hood mechanically round her face as she replied : 

“ Farewell! I can do nothing for you.” 

** Pray for me,” said the hermit. 

She made a gesture of assent as she turned to go. When she had 
passed through the trees at the back of the half-built hut, woman-like, 
she looked back, though with a foreboding that the glance would give 
her a fresh pang. 

Bernardo had thrown himself on the clump of furze-bushes. They 
must have pierced him at a thousand points; but he uttered no sound 
of pain as he lay still on his bed of thorns. The silence of death 
reigned at Accona. ‘The grey pilgrim pressed the hood across her 
mouth to stifle the cry of anguish that burst from her breaking heart 
as she thought of the poor human soul agonising in the terrible 
solitude without even a priest to speak a word of comfort to him; 
and she raised her eyes to Heaven and prayed that he might die 
quickly. 

But he did not die. He lived to found a new order of monks, to 
raise monasteries all over Italy, and be known to posterity as Bernardo 
the Blessed of Monte Oliveto. 


And Leonora? The day came when she knew that all had been 
well ordained. Her devotion to Bernardo had been one of rapture 
and exaltation. He who was her more fitting mate both in years and 
disposition appeared in due time. As a happy wife and mother, she 
looked back upon those past days of her life as we recall a fevered 
dream. In the devotion and love of her husband, to whom she was 
equally devoted, in the affection of her children, and in training them 
into the higher walks of life and into spiritual paths she found her 
true vocation, and such happiness as is permitted to mortals. Her 
heart was at rest. 

G. G. GopKIN. 
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BY A POET’S GRAVE. 


SWEET minstrel, young disciple of the muse, 
Thou hast gone down into the general dust 
And darkness of the grave; 
Wherein, earth-wrapt and still, thou canst not choose 
But slumber, while the tuneful harp-strings rust, 
And streams Lethean thy closed eyelids lave. 


Thy tomb is hung with wreaths of laurel green, 
And on the mound-grass chaliced roses shed 
A silver dew of tears ; 
Alas, these bays and blossoms should have been 
Round thy Adonis-brow engarlanded, 
Ere death had clipped them with remorseless shears 


Doth any whisper how men praise thee now, 
Singing thy numbers to accordant lyres 
With tender reverent lips ; 
While milk-robed vestals at thine altar bow, 
And trim with fragrant oil the deathless fires 
That sprang from thy forsaken soul’s eclipse? 


Couldst thou but know, how would those wondrous eyes, 
Whose radiant light is quenched for evermore, 
Gleam with satiric mirth! 
O wanton hearts! Where thy slain poet lies, 
The very dust that strews his bosom o’er 
Quickens with blossoms ’neath the flowerless earth! 
* * * * * 
Nay, vex him not, who mourn him, with vain words; 
He pipes no more to the insensate crowd 
That scorned his simple reed, 
Because it shrilled the rapture of the birds, 
Or chanted requiems to the dying cloud, 
And—Nature’s priest—intoned her pagan creed. 


For all the world may fail heaven hath amends ; 
And whom life’s bitter pains most weary make 
Shall find his hour of rest: 
So he, whose soul the grave and death transcends, 
Amid the thronéd bards of time doth wake— 
A youthful singer whom the gods loved best. 
Laura G. ACKROYD, 
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THE LOWER VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


By Cuar.es W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTrHoR oF “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN,” ETC., ETC. 


E had found the little 
town of St. Rémy 
quaint and interesting, but 
in our last paper had no 
space to enlarge upon it. 
The church, it is true, could 
not boast of striking archi- 
tectural features; there were 
no long-drawn aisles and 
fretted vaults ; no Norman 
doorway or Gothic cloister 
to enchant one; but the 
exterior had a human at- 
traction in the form of a 
stout Provengale who sold 
artistic pottery that was 
certainly tempting. This 
was spread in the open 
thoroughfare, under the 
very shadow of the sacred 
building. Every article, from water-coolers to the inevitable pot-au- 
feu, was to be purchased. The prices were ridiculously small. Going 
into the church for a few minutes, on coming out again we found 
H. C. had lavishly bought a dozen examples of every specimen. The 
woman was elated, he flushed and excited with what he called his 
“discoveries.” Nothing under a travelling caravan would have 
conveyed the collection to British shores. 

“ How are you: going to dispose of them?” we asked in sarcastic 
alarm. “ Pickford’s vans are not available at St. Rémy, and if you 
telegraphed to the Pantechnicon, even Mr. Rudermacher would hardly 
be equal to the occasion.” 

H. C. seemed to awaken out of a dream. He looked a little 
bewildered. 

‘I forgot that,” he said. “Forgot where I was. Forgot these 
would have to sail over the sea—like Lord Bateman and the fair 
Sophia. We must get a dozen large packing cases made, and dispose 
of them in that way.” 
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* And dispose of a small fortune at the same time,” we returned. 
‘** The game is not worth the candle.” 

“They might travel over with the owl,” suggested H.C. “The 
two together would form quite a fine collection. Animate and 
inanimate specimens of & pays d’ Aries, or in other words, Provence. 
We could lay the foundation of a fine museum: should get knighted 
and made F.R.S.—perhaps K.G. Who knows?” 

In the end we had to compromise the matter by giving the woman 
two francs to take back her wares: explaining that H. C. was a great 
poet, and that great poets were not always responsible for their actions. 

‘Eccentric, perhaps,” she said, looking critically at her late 
wholesale customer: “and dealing in magic like Nostradamus. 
Monsieur has seen the house of Nostradamus? It is the one 
curiosity of St. Rémy.” 

We had done so, after infinite pains and perseverance : having been 
sent from pillar to post, from Peter to Paul, in search of the said 
sorcerer’s house. At last we concluded the sorcery was still going on. 
Every one had a different idea as to the true house inhabited by 
Nostradamus. One man went so far as to direct us two miles out 
of the town—a pilgrimage we declined with thanks. A group of 
men, of whom we asked the information were so divided upon the 
point that they gradually waxed wrathful, and we left them in a hot 
dispute and a stand-up fight that might have been heard from one 
end of the place to the other. Nostradamus was still bewitching 
the people. 

Madame at the hotel had her own view of the matter. She was a 
bright, dark-eyed, well-featured little woman, well-dressed from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot. 

“The house of Nostradamus?” she said in answer to the usual 
question. ‘ Why, of course I know it. I will direct you, for you 
must see it. You go down past the green. You take the first 
turning to the right, the second to the left, the third to the right 
again and the fourth to the left—and there you are. No possibility 
of missing your way. A child could find it. After that fourth to the 
left you will see a narrow vue//e, Ask for the house of Mademoiselle 
Charlotte. Seek Mademoiselle herself—a most amiable person—tout 
i fait une grande dame. TZzat is the house of Nostradamus. My 
compliments and I shall esteem it a personal favour if she will show 
you over it. A most ancient and curious house. I believe 
Nostradamus still haunts it. Whenever I first place foot in it, I 
shudder.” 

And Madame put on quite a graceful little fit of shivering, and 
turned quite pale and interesting, so that her dark eyes sparkled and 
looked like twin stars under their long lashes. We followed these 
very simple directions (not without differing from H. C. as to rights 
and lefts and thirds and fourths) and duly found ourselves in the 
ruelle so graphically described. 
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The house of Mademoiselle Charlotte was soon pointed out, and 
Mademoiselle Charlotte herself appeared: a very different person 
from Madame: tall and stately and slow speaking ; une grande dame, 
as Madame had said, measuring her sentences with a due regard to 
rhythm and effect. She had once been strikingly good-looking, with 
a majestic kind of beauty, and was still stately and comely and well- 
preserved. It struck us that she might almost have been Werner’s 
love, only that one could never imagine this stately figure cutting 
bread and butter. Evidently Mademoiselle Charlotte was the leader 
and oracle of her immediate surroundings. 

‘My house the house of Nostradamus the Sorcerer—for I 
maintain that he was a sorcerer,” cried Mademoiselle in horror. 
And then: “Que cette chére dame est ridicule!” she laughed. ‘She 
has a mania, and will persist in this idea, and nothing that I can say 
will convince her to the contrary. She pretends that she /rissonnes 
as soon as she enters, and once declared that she saw the ghost of 
Nostradamus disappear up the chimney on a broomstick. In vain 
I told her that a dignified man like Nostradamus would never rush 
through the air on a broomstick, like a common witch. She was 
not to be convinced. That energy of mind which has brought her to 
the first hotel in the place—une belle position, savez-vous, monsieur 
—manifests itself in the tenacity of her opinions.” 

Here Mademoiselle Charlotte paused to take breath, for her 
deliberate speaking took time. We hastened to get in a word. 

“* Nevertheless your house, whether that of Nostradamus or not, 
is undoubtedly interesting, Mademoiselle ; quaint and ancient, and 
worthy of minute examination.” 

“Oh, as to that, it is old enough,” said Mademoiselle—“ as I find 
to my cost,” she added laughing, “for now a door comes off its 
hinges, and now a casement gives way, and now a wainscotting falls 
down, and now a foot goes through a rotten stair. The latter is a 
most uncomfortable sensation. You feel as if you were going down 
into the bowels of the earth, or as if Mephistopheles were running off 
with you as he ran off with that wicked Faust. Served him right, 
I always say. Du reste, Messieurs, you are welcome to inspect the 
house. Vous étes les bien-venues. Pray come in, and I will have the 
pleasure of doing the honours.” 

At this moment an agonised shriek went through the house, 
startling the ancient echoes. 

“What is it now?” cried Mademoiselle Charlotte in affright. 
‘What is the matter now, Babette ?” 

“Another rotten stair has given way, Mademoiselle,” shrieked 
a terrified voice. “This time my whole leg is engulfed, and I 
cannot extricate it. A—h! a rat is nibbling at my shoe! I shall 
die of horror! A—h! O—h! Au secours!” The screams 
augmented. 

“Let me hasten!” cried H. C., ever ready (and willing) to rescue 
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distressed damsels. And he brushed past us and rapidly disappeared 
in the direction of the sounds of distress. 

“That Babette will be the death of me yet,” said Mademoiselle as 
we proceeded more leisurely towards the scene of action. ‘She goes 
about in seven-leagued boots that would have done for the giants in 
the fairy tales. She rushes through the house like a whirlwind: 
thinks nothing of tumbling down a whole flight, and shrieking that 
every bone in her body is broken, when she is hardly even bruised. 
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Now her head goes flying 
through a casement, and it takes 
a whole day to repair the damage 
. E —not to the head, which some- 

oT ———— ~—_how always escapes, but to the 
casement ; and now, as you have heard, her whole leg goes flying 
through a stair unable to bear the weight of her seven-leagued strides. 
And yet I don’t know what it is, I cannot send Babette away.” 

We had now reached the catastrophe, and came upon quite a 
tableau-vivant. The rescue had been accomplished, the embargo 
taken off the leg. H.C. was sitting upon a stair, holding a very 
pretty girl in his arms; a charming face and a sylph-like figure. 
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Her arms were tightly clasped round his neck, as she implored him 
with hysterical catchings of the breath not to let her fall back into the 
hole. We noticed that his own grasp tightened—dquite unnecessarily, 
as we thought. His face was flushed, and he tried to soothe the dis- 
tressed damsel as one would soothe a frightened infant. Mademoiselle 
stood aghast, rooted to the spot; scandalised; in a mute amaze- 
ment. At length her voice came back to her, but it was hollow and 
shook as she cried sarcastically : 

“Very pretty indeed! Quite an act in adrama. No! Ne vous 
donnez pas la peine, monsieur,” to H. C. “ Babette, I am ashamed 
of you. Your father-confessor shall hear of this, and you shall do 
penance through the town in a white sheet, and fast for six months. 
Unclasp those arms, insolente! and get you to your room.” 

But the arms only tightened as Babette hysterically murmured: 
“Oh! save me from that dreadful hole!” 

When the rescue was at last effected, and Babette flew down to 
the kitchen with surprising agility in one who a moment ago was so 
near swooning, H. C. emerged from the field of battle with dishevelled 
hair and rumpled collar, a flushed face and a sheepish expression. 
But Mademoiselle Charlotte was wise, and now that the offending 
Babette had disappeared, she laughingly passed off the incident and 
turned from the modern to the antiquarian interests of her house. 

It was all extremely captivating. H.C. recovered his balance by 
magic, and even his hair got back into its place and his collar seemed 
to return to its ordinary creaseless perfection. It was a fourteenth- 
century building, most quaint and curious; full of unexpected nooks 
and corners, of various short and separate staircases; of panelled 
rooms, singular in shape; of oaken ceilings with divisions that would 
have done for the quarterings of some ancient House; of wonderful 
casements that back and front projected beyond the walls with their 
beautiful leaded panes. Everywhere we came upon rich carvings 
with quaint devices: grotesques that grinned side by side with angels’ 
heads supported by outspread wings. 

Mademoiselle Charlotte did the honours of the inspection 
regally. “Yes, it is no doubt charming,” she assented—“ from an 
antiquarian point of view. But it has its drawbacks as a dwelling- 
place. Yet it is my own, and I love it. It was my father’s before 
me, and my grandfather’s and great-grandfather’s, to the six and 
seventh generation—for three hundred years in fact. Babette,” 
cried Mademoiselle Charlotte down the staircase, “if you have 
sufficiently recovered from your hysterics, place my best vin de 
Provence on the table. It comes from my own vineyard, messieurs, 
and my own hands helped to make it,” she laughed, “ for I gave one 
screw to the press. And though I say it, better wine you will not 
find in the country or out of it. My vineyard has a reputation hors 
concours. I perceive,” she added sympathetically, “that your friend 
will be the better for a glass of wine. He is agitated.” 
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In effect, now the reaction was over, H. C. was a little pale and 
trembling. 

“T think,” he murmured, in a voice that would have done honour 
to Uriah Heep, casting his eyes upon the ground, “ whilst you finish 
the inspection, I should like to go and sit down, and rest in the room 
where the wine is to be placed.” 

But the ruse was too palpable, and we circumvented him, and 
buttonholed him. He was abject in our hands; and Babette was 
saved the necessity of another convulsive paroxysm. 

“Tl ne manquerait plus que ca!” laughed Mademoiselle. ‘Ah! 
les entrainement de la jeunesse !—et la sagesse de l’Age mir!” After 
which philosophical remark, she continued the inspection. 

The small courtyard at the back—about two yards square—was 
wonderfully picturesque, for here the latticed casements were very 
prominent and overhanging. There were back staircases that 
Babette’s seven-leagued boots would certainly have brought to rapid 
destruction. But here there seemed to be separate houses and 
households. Every floor was a different ménage. In one of them an 
old man worked at some wonderful artistic gold embroidery, which 
he was doing for a church in Paris. His skilful hands wrought in the 
most delicate and intricate manner. 

“IT began when I was twelve,” he said, “and I am now over 
seventy, and I have done nothing else all my life. I ought to be 
fairly clever by this time.” 

“Tn effect he is the cleverest man in France,” said Mademoiselle 
Charlotte. ‘‘ He is a miracle, for he sees now without glasses as well 
as when he was twenty years old ; and runs up and down-stairs with 
the agility of a cat.” 

You ought to be rich and famous,” we remarked, “after all 
these years of industry.” 

The old man laughed. “I don’t know,” hereplied. ‘“ I have never 
sought fame particularly, and was never sparing at the sack’s mouth. 
To entertain my friends has been one of my life-pleasures, and I 
could never resist the appeals of sorrow and misery. All the same, 
I have a warm stocking in the chimney-corner, and have no need to 
work. But what would life be without an object, even at my age? 
Worse than a blank. If I were to make a catalogue of all the work 
I have done for all the churches—including rich vestments for the 
Archbishop of Paris—it would make quite a small library of volumes. 
But I am not always amongst the churches and the archbishops. I 
have embroidered robes for queens and trains for duchesses, and 
often enough—you would hardly believe it—they have visited me 
here in my humble little room and sat down and talked to me as if 
they were at home and I one of themselves.” 

“Why not?” cried Mademoiselle Charlotte. ‘ You are a veritable 
genius, and genius is above distinctions of rank and class.” 

“That’s all very well if you come to Literature, or Painting, or 
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Music,” returned the old man ; “but a gold embroiderer, be he never 
so clever, will only rank as a working man. And that is what I am, 
and all I aspire to be. I am quite content that the Archbishop of 
Paris or the Pope of Rome should look resplendent in chasubles 
wrought with these hands—and that the worker should remain 
unknown.” 

“So you always say,” cried Mademoiselle Charlotte, “ but I don’t 
believe you. You have both pride and ambition, and these have 
unconsciously helped you on all through your life. You know that is 
as true as that I stand here, and your humility is only affected.” 

“* Perhaps you are right, Mademoiselle Charlotte,” laughed the old 
man. “In one way I have been aspiring—to my sorrow. You 
have blighted my life,” putting on a mock melancholy air. ‘I must 
be proud, for I have aspired to your hand. If I have asked you 
to marry me once, I have asked you a hundred times. You are a 
hard woman.” 

“ Taisez-vous, you foolish old man, or I will box your ears,” cried 
Mademoiselle Charlotte, laughing. “It is high time you should be 
thinking of other things than marrying and giving in marriage. In 
the first place, if I had meant to marry I should have done so long 
ago: and secondly, if I had married it would have been some one 
above me, not below me. But now, after all these antiquarian 
experiences animate and inanimate”—here she laughed again and 
looked pointedly at the gold-worker—“let us go into my salle 4 
manger and drink a glass of my famous vin du pays. If anything 
can make one young again—or restore agitated nerves, it is that—it 
is that.” 

Upon which Mademoiselle Charlotte led the way through gloomy 
passages and panelled corridors, which all reminded one of bygone 
centuries. 

The dining-room was on the same model as the rest of the house : 
panelled and sombre, but splendid. The wine was on the table: 
Babette had disappeared. The dignified hostess, tall, stately, and 
comely, looked in her proper place, and worthily fulfilled her position. 
She poured out, with a generous hand, streams of her rich red wine. 
It had not been overrated. Never had we drunk better. H. C. took 
up his tumbler—no small, limited wine glasses would suit mademoi- 
selle’s free nature—and was preparing his best bow and most poetical 
expression for his hostess, when : 

“Let us /rinquer, monsieur,” she laughed. “It is the right thing 
amongst friends—for we are friends from to-day. If you do want a 
toast, I will drink to your success in life—including a discreet marriage.” 

H. C. blushed to the roots of his hair, and drained his glass to the 
dregs. Then, like Oliver, he asked for more. That is to say, he 
looked at the bottom of his tumbler with a most regretful countenance 
and ostentatiously put the glass down. 


“TI told you so,” laughed mademoiselle, ‘‘ You are already a new 
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man. ‘There comes fire to your eye and colour to your cheek. I 
could almost fancy that you were a poet. N’est ce pas vrai? A 
second glass, and you will feel within you the strength of Hercules.” 

Upon which she rapidly refilled all the glasses, for all were empty. 

“You are too generous, Mademoiselle. Like the gold worker, we 
fear you do not spare at the sack’s mouth. For our own part, you 
see we have a difficult task to perform. It needs a steady hand and 
a cool brain to keep in check the exuberances of our poet-friend.” 

“T see that,” laughed Mademoiselle Charlotte. ‘But this wine 
will do no one any harm. It is sound and wholesome, steadying the 
nerves not affecting them. As for sparing at the sack’s mouth, why 
should Idoso? ‘Thesupplyisabundant. I sell half the yield of the 
vineyard, and then have much to give away, retaining more than I and 
my friends can get through. Every year I add to my cellar. This 
wine that you are drinking has been bottled ten years, and if I sent 
you over ten dozen to England my cellar would not feel it. Look at 
your friend now. Where has gone the pallid cheek and sunken eyes 
that rescued that little frivolous fool Babette?” 

And truly H. C. having finished his second tumbler, now looked 
ready to enter the arena and fight with wild beasts. When we got 
up to take our leave, we verily thought he was about to embrace 
Mademoiselle Charlotte herself. She evidently thought so too, for 
with the very least addition of pink to her cheeks she took a step 
backward. Then turning to us, and offering her hand very frankly and 
quite in an English manner : 

“Your friend is very susceptible and impulsive,” she laughed. 
“Tt is well that he has you to look after him and keep him in 
check.” 

“If you only knew the heart-burnings of his aunt Lady Maria,” we 
returned, ‘and the commuted fines that have saved her from positive 
bankruptcy, you would to some slight extent appreciate the gigantic 
efforts we have had to exercise in favour of our poet.” 

This was rather a long-winded sentence, rounded after the manner 
of mademoiselle’s full periods. It was pursued in French, interlarded 
with Provencal idioms, so that H. C., who prided himself upon his 
rapid progress in the language was thrown on his beam ends. We 
took leave of Mademoiselle Charlotte with real regret, and with a 
feeling of good fellowship that traced its cause to something far deeper 
than the effects of the wine. 

“If ever you come to St. Rémy again,” she said, “ you will fail in 
your duty to your neighbour if you do not come and see me, and 
drink some more of my vineyard.” 

** We shall come, assuredly, mademoiselle, but it will not be for the 
excellence of your vineyard.” 

“A la bonne heure,”/she returned. “I like good hearts and 
disinterested friendships. People who can love well—and hate well— 
are the salt of the earth. Now go in peace. My compliments to 
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madame at the hotel, and my house is zo¢ the house of Nostradamus. 
That you will find not very far from the church.” 

And when we actually stood in front of the house, we felt there 
was no doubt about it: a quaint and curious tenement, tall and 
narrow, and wizard-looking. ‘The very place that the spirit of the 
astrologer might still haunt, working its spells upon town and people. 
We contented ourselves with the exterior. It was perhaps as well not 
to venture too rashly into the enchanted regions. 

More agreeable was the garden of the hotel, where after luncheon 
we drank our coffee. They placed our table under the shadow of the 
trees, where the sun glinting through traced moving patterns about our 
feet, whilst a gentle breeze rustled and murmured in the branches. 
Not far off, the green grass and vivid flowers refreshed and delighted 
the eye. Madame with light step and sylph-like figure flitted about 
this animated scene, a very fairy of the realms over which she presided. 

“It’s all very well,” she said to us when we told her how 
Mademoiselle Charlotte had captivated us and delivered her message. 
“Tt’s all very well for Mademoiselle to say that ; I know better. I 
don’t have that frisson for nothing every time I enter the house ; and 
I was quite in my senses when I saw the ghost go up that enormous 
chimney on a broomstick. But is she not delightful, that Made- 
moiselle Charlotte! She has a heart big enough to hold the whole 
town. Her hospitality has no limits, and the good she does is 
unbounded. I knew you would fall in love with her.” 

“But why has such a woman never married?” we asked. 
** Where have the eyes of the men been? It is incomprehensible.” 

** Not at all,” returned Madame. ‘“ Heaven never created a man 
of her generation good enough for her, and therefore ordained that 
she should live a single life. She is none the less happy for that, 
Monsieur. ‘The unmarried women of the world have not the worst 
of it.” 

We sipped our coffee, and mediated over these sentiments, the 
while Madame flitted over the lawn from bed to bed, herself a very 
fair flower, every now and then turning to us with some observation 
apropos of the town, or Mademoiselle Charlotte, or Nostradamus our 
bone of contention, our own wanderings and impressions of the 
Valley of the Rhone. 

It was a very pleasant resting-place after our morning amongst the 
wonders of Mont Major, and the heights of Les Baux. Every now 
and then our thoughts would flit back to the good-natured Provencale 
whose prayers were to be offered on behalf of the heretic: to that 
eagle-owl with the wonderful eyes, who was to become our property, 
though as yet we knew it not. We mused as in a dream, on the 
Roman monument outside St. Rémy, and the cloister hard by 
unknown to the world. What endless food for thought it was: what 
a world of wonders. ‘That hour spent in the garden under the trees 
will never be forgotten. 
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We were under a spell, but it was not the spell of a soothsayer. 
Nostradamus had nothing to do with the magic world in which we 
dwelt during that coffee-interval between luncheon and resuming our 
pilgrimage. It was a world of miracles and marvels, and no drive 
that we know of in the world could ever produce quite the same 
impression as that Via Sacra that lies between Arles and St. Rémy. 

Thus we lingered up to the very last moment, unwilling to break 
the spell. We had eaten the lotus flower, and could have dreamed 
on for ever. But the last moment came; and we turned our backs 
upon St. Rémy and the right hand of good fellowship it had held 
out to us. 

Our driver varied his route, and took us back by unknown paths. 
They were dull and prosy: a very different experience from the 
morning. A long, straight road, often tree-lined, always tame and 
monotonous. Nothing strange or unusual marked our going; 
no adventures; no monumental wonders, Roman or otherwise. 
Save and except that marvellous Byzantine church, which flashed 
across our path like a meteor on the outskirts of Arles. 

Here indeed was another gem, unique of its kind, worthy of being 
placed side by side with the Roman tomb and triumphal arch outside 
St. Rémy; not to be found elsewhere. It came upon us like an 
oasis in a desert, and passed as a dream. Few know of its existence. 
It lies some little distance from the high road, and the driver said 
that nine people out of ten refused to turn aside and visit it. Who 
could anticipate anything so romantic, so wonderful in this prosy 
road, destitute of all other attractions whatsoever? The interior 
must .have been gloomy in the extreme, possibly impressive. As far 
as we could see, it was only lighted by one round window over the 
doorway. ‘That we could not enter was a disappointment, but no 
doubt the great charm of the church lay in the exterior; its splendid 
tone; its magnificent architecture. It stood out under the afternoon 
sky grey and sombre and silent. We were carried back in spirit to 
the early centuries, and the wonders that those half civilised races 
performed. Of its kind we had seen nothing more striking, more 
full of charm and interest. It was yet one more attraction, one 
more splendour to be placed to the credit of this matchless Lower 
Valley of the Rhone, where day by day fresh marvels were discovered. 
The keeper of the key lived far off, said our driver. The church was 
never used and was seldom opened. No one came to visit it, no one 
troubled about it. ‘True, it had become a Monument Historique, 
otherwise they would no doubt have pulled it down long ago. The 
people round about thought it encumbered the ground, which might 
better be given up to the cultivation of potatoes and lettuces. 

So once more we entered Arles with all its subtle influence in 
no way disturbed by the rare experiences we had gone through. 
It holds its own, nor fears comparison. We gazed upon the west 
front of St. Trophimus with as much delight as ever, and after our 
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experience of Mont Major, the favoured saint was yet more interesting. 
We had seen nothing in point of size to equal the arena; nor such a 
galaxy of beautiful women as only the day before had charmed and 
amazed us. 

“So you have returned, messieurs,” said Madame at the hotel, 
majestically. But it was a very different majesty from Mademoiselle 
Charlotte’s. The one sprang from a fine mind and noble intentions ; 
the other. but why pursue invidious comparisons ? 

“T am sure,” continued Madame, “that all you have seen has 
delighted you. A day to be remembered. And we have an infinite 
variety of such excursions. A week here passes all too quickly.” 

H. C. trembled at the thought. ‘We should be reduced to 
skeletons,” he murmured ; “or die of inanition.” 

“Your next excursion,” pursued Madame, “must be St. Gilles, 
with its splendid church that is a world’s wonder. People rave 
about the west front of St. Trophisme, but what is that to the church 
of St. Gilles? The one has three bays, the other but one. Ah, 
monsieur, St. Gilles is not to be passed over.” 

To do Madame justice, we found that she was really well up in 
the best points of the neighbourhood. Had she conducted her 
hotel with the wisdom she displayed in these matters, Arles would 
have left little to be desired. ‘Therefore, we, who had long since 
heard of the famous church of St. Gilles, felt our enthusiasm light up 
and our curiosity aroused. 

We started by train the very next morning. It was a Sunday, an 
excellent day for seeing the church under the influence of a full 
congregation. The journey was not a long one, and we reached 
St. Gilles whilst the morning was still fresh and youthful. 

We soon found there was nothing to be said in praise of the town. 

It looked dirty and poverty stricken. The people were all of the 
humbler class. Approaching towards the church it grew somewhat 
more interesting. Though Sunday, the market was in full flow; 
the fruit so tempting that like children, we bought it by handfuls 
and ate it on the quiet ramparts. Here again we found stores of 
their artistic pottery. 

Passing from this into a narrow street, we suddenly emerged upon 
a full view of the glorious west front, and we both stood rooted to 
the spot, silent and wondering. After all the squalor and poverty we 
had passed through this was like a vision of paradise. The contrast 
between church and town was too violent. In spite of much 
mutilation, we beheld one of the richest and finest portals in the 
world. Skill and architecture had reached their perfect stage. 
Whether we took the portals separately or together, right or left, the 
effect was supreme. A flight of steps led up to the portals, which 
stood well above the level of the poor and commonplace thoroughfare. 
This was a very small square, and no respect was being paid to the 
day, or the service going on within, for a cheap-jack—a veritable 
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obstructionist—with stentorian voice was gathering a rough crowd 
about him, and selling things by Dutch auction. Above the south 
portal rose a picturesque tower, that seemed to look down reproach- 
fully upon this scene of contradictory elements. 

To change the effect we went up the steps and entered through 
the centre portal. It was crowded with a congregation kneeling with 
bent heads. The service was just ending, and in a few moments 
there was a great stir and rustle and scraping of chairs, and the 
people streamed out at doorways south and west now thrown open. 
Above all the movement and rustle one heard the rasping voice of 
the auctioneer outside selling his wares to the highest bidder. 

The church was soon left to peace and solitude, and the doors 
were closed. Then we realised that the interior was very uninterest- 
ing. ‘Time was when it had been finer than now, but much of it 
had been destroyed. The ruins may all be seen behind the church, 
throwing their shadows upon the market place. The people concerned 
themselves in no way about them as they touted for customers. 

We bought our rich fruit—as much as we could carry away with 
us for a very small sum—and went out of the “toil and trouble,” 
the hubble-bubble of the narrow thoroughfares, on to the ramparts. 
The dullest, deadliest ramparts ever seen. But they looked on to an 
immense tract of country, through which the noble river took its 
course ; and far off we fancied we saw the sea, “ with white sails 
flowing.” 

Down in the town the people were all of one class: humble but 
well to do; not good looking, in no way interesting ; not, we thought, 
from the few we spoke to, very intelligent: a fault one seldom has 
to find in France. 

The best inn in the place was primitive. We entered, and ordered 
a modest omelette for déjeuner. ‘The salle’ manger was resplendent 
with wall paintings ; wonderful streams and trees, and shepherds and 
shepherdesses clad in a way that indicated that it was always summer 
where they dwelt. ‘‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,” was evidently their 
motto ; a delightful Arcadian simplicity to which we shall all some 
day return, though perhaps not in this world. 

The woman who waited upon us was intensely proud of these 
masterly efforts. ‘They were the work of the son of the house who 
had set up for himself in a far-off town and bid fair to outrival 
Gustave Doré. When we came to pay for our modest déjeuner, we 
found the charge was not correspondingly limited. We should have 
paid less in Paris. Mildly we remarked that it was somewhat 
excessive. 

“Ah, monsieur, you must pay for the decorations—quoi?” said 
the woman. 

We humbly objected that we could not eat decorations or carry 
them away with us. 

“But you can feast your eyes upon them whilst you are here, 
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monsieur,” said this persistent lover of the fine arts. An empty feast 
we thought, and asked her whether she had ever heard of the 
Barmecide banquet. 

** Barmecide,” she returned, much puzzled; “ was that a person or 
something to eat? But any way, nothing of the sort had ever 
belonged to St. Gilles.” 

So we paid our reckoning, and went back to the wonderful west 
front, where indeed was a feast of reason and a flow of soul. 

Just at the side, but out of sight of the church, was a wonderfully 
picturesque nook, containing an interesting Romanesque house, one 
of the very few bits of the town worth inspecting. All round about 
it were cunning stone steps leading to other houses, and balconies 
with hanging creepers, and casements with latticed panes. The 
tower of the church threw its shadow upon the old wood-work, which 
thus dwelt in the odour of sanctity. Well that it did so, perhaps, to 
counteract the other odours that abounded, neither sacred nor 
savoury, but very continental. 

An old priest turned into the Romanesque house as we stood 
looking and admiring and wishing it had never been modernised. 
He was white-haired and rubicund and of a comfortable rotundity. 
Looking keenly at us, he bowed and seemed friendly disposed. We 
half thought he was about to ask us into his house, and he was 
certainly more than half inclined to do so. Then indecision, or 
want of time, or shyness stepped in, and he passed through the 
doorway and disappeared. 

We thought involuntarily of the old Canon we had met in Zaragoza, 
and a whole flood of recollections passed over us. All his charming 
hospitality, the quaintness of his housekeeper, the beauty of his house; — 
the friendship which had suddenly begun but had not ceased. 
Above all, the interesting and beautiful woman, whom he had rescued 
fron perils worse than death. We were still musing and looking at 
this quaint nook, when the old priest came out again rather hurriedly. 
This time he stopped and spoke, in a rich round voice that corre- 
sponded with his comfortable rotundity of person. He took short 
steps and rolled a little as he walked. 

“T perceive that you admire antiquities,” he said. “I am one 
myself,” he laughed. “This house that you are gazing at so intently 
and that I inhabit, has had an eventful history. It is too long to tell 
you all now, but if you are staying here, and would honour me later 
with a visit, I would post you up in the whole chronique of St. Gilles. 
On entering I found I had been summoned to a sick bed, and I 
must go. It is a case in which I am deeply interested. A fair 
young creature of twenty, who has been slowly wasting away until 
now the silver cord is so loosened that any hour may snap it 
asunder.” 

But the morning had passed and our stay was drawing to an end; 
we were compelled to decline the good priest’s hospitality. 
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“T am sorry,” he said ; “ but if you come again to St. Gilles, pray 
call upon me. I will show you a few nooks and corners that would 
probably otherwise escape you. ‘The interior of my house is not 
worth seeing. All its merit—such of it as has escaped the hands of 
the renovator—lies on the surface. You have seen the crypt of the 
church ?” 

We replied that we had, and found it almost more interesting than 
the body of the church itself. 

* After all,” said the priest, ‘there is very little of interest in St. 
Gilles excepting the west front. That has to a great extent survived 
time and opportunity. But for that, no one would ever come here, 
and we should sink into utter forgetfulness. The place is depressing 
to live in. Its people have no energy, no ambitions. More and 
more they are progressing backwards. The only thing that saves it 
now from extinction is the wine trade that goes on down on the 
banks of the canal. That keeps a certain amount of life and 
occupation in the place—the west front brings us an occasional visitor. 
But I must go. Fare you well, sirs; and if you carry away no 
pleasant recollections of the old place, at least give a kindly thought 
to the old priest who finds the burden of life a weighty one. I have 
no sympathetic companionship—so necessary to the heart of man— 
and no other reward for the due fulfilling of life’s duties than that of 
conscience. II faut se suffire 4 soi-méme.” 

Away he went, with his quick step and rolling motion, when a 
window was suddenly thrown open and a shrill voice arrested him. 
He looked up. 

“Monsieur le curé,” said the voice, “you have forgotten your 
handkerchief. If you weep at the bedside of that poor creature, you 
will have nothing to dry your eyes with.” 

‘Excellent woman,” returned the priest. “ But if I weep they will 
be tears of joy. Joy that her sufferings are almost over and another 
angel is entering heaven.” 

“Tears of joy or sorrow,” returned the practical housekeeper, 
“they are all the same. A _ pocket-handkerchief will be equally 
necessary.” And down came the handkerchief through the air, 
falling at the old priest’s feet. He picked it up, unfolded it, and 
put it into his pocket. 

“Like Molitre,” he smiled, “I too am blessed with an excellent 
housekeeper. She also tyrannises over me, but she is not literary. 
We cannot have all the virtues.” 

Then he went his way. 

The old housekeeper after gazing at his receding figure, gave us a 
friendly nod. “C’est un ange de bonté¢,” she said, alluding to her 
master, “and he does more for the town than all the rest of the 
people put together. Je vous salue, messieurs.” 

With that she abruptly drew in her head and put down her 
window ; and suddenly the little nook seemed quite empty. 
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We went round and again faced the west front. The small square 
was now in solitude. The auctioneer had departed and the crowd 
dispersed. On the steps of the church some sisters of mercy in black 
robes and large white caps were coming down, a most picturesque 
element in this marvellous scene. Their movements were full of 
grace, their faces looked peaceful and devoted. ‘They too passed 
away, but unlike the old curé, did not stop and speak to us. On the 
contrary, as they caught sight of H. C’s. clasped hands and ardent 
gaze, a sea-shell pink came into their pale faces, and they lowered 
their eyes and slightly quickened their steps. 

“* How they glorified that west front!” he murmured, as they flitted 
like silent shadows round the corner. ‘“ Really the picturesque 
element abounds abroad. I think I shall forsake prosy old England 
and take to a continental and Bohemian life.” 

We made no answer to this. Lady Maria would soon bring him 
to his senses: she to whom rightly or wrongly, the very word 
Bohemian was suggestive of every thing that was fast and fatal. 

The little time that was left we thought we would devote to the 
banks of the canal, where the old priest had said the wine trade was 
carried on. It took us right through the town, which looked more 
uninteresting than ever. But when we reached the old bridge and 
the canal that ran beneath it so placidly, it was quite another world, 
again abounding in the picturesque. Barges were moored alongside, 
beautiful in outline, as barges always are. The quays were lined 
with wine barrels. Under the shadow of the bridge men were 
ladling the wine out of the vats into barrels in rich red streams. 
All down the quays there were vaults in which the work was going 
on. Quantities of wine we stowed away that seemed inexhaustible. 
The men’s hands and faces and clothes were all stained red. ‘They 
breathed the very atmosphere of wine. It was running down gutters 
from immense vats into smaller barrels, to be in readiness for 
exportation. These barges carried them away into the world. 

We went into these working vaults and found the smell almost 
overpowering, almost intoxicating. The odour of the pressed-out 
grapes was pungent and disagreeable. We felt that if we had to 
make the wine we should never care to drink it. But it was an 
interesting experience, and the trade seemed on a large scale. 

The canal stretched far away through the broad plain. On its 
surface, moored to the side of the quay, were the barges. On one 
of them a husband and wife were taking their dinner al fresco. 
They were a young and interesting couple, and seemed devoted to 
each other. We had perched ourselves on a barrel very near to 
them, not at first observing that we were not alone. Here we could 
rest for the hour yet remaining to us, and the position was favourable 
to a contemplation of barrels, vaults, barges and water. All at once 
we were startled by a voice and a question. 

“Tf ces messieurs were tired, would they condescend to take a 
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little refreshment: a plate of soupe 4 l’oseille and a glass of vin de 
St. Gilles ?” 

It was very good of them, offering us of perhaps what they had 
not in abundance for themselves. They were a very comely couple, 
and evidently the offer came straight from the heart. To refuse 
would have been churlish and ill-bred. Moreover soupe 4 l’oseille was 
one of our pet weaknesses ; dating far back to days of childhood, 
and French influences and remote French villages. It has remained 
to this day: a refreshing delicacy unknown to England. 

So we went on board, and under the serene Sabbath sky accepted 
the hospitality of strangers. 

“They are not entertaining angels unawares,” said H. C. with a 
great deal of humility—in his voice: ‘ but I don’t think they are so 
very far off.” 

We were careful not to indorse the sentiment. The soupe was 
excellent, and so was the wine: a cheap, ordinary wine, but perfectly 
pure and natural, and therefore delicious. A few sous no doubt 
bought a whole bottle, but as many shillings would have done no 
better in England. Everything was the essence of peace and 
tranquillity. 

“You must spend a very happy life,” we remarked, for in all the 
elements about us there was nothing of the commonplace. To us, 
the scene, the life on board, the handsome and devoted couple 
formed a prose idyll of the pleasantest description. 

“‘T think we are as happy as most people!” returned the barge- 
man. ‘ We have few troubles and trials. We go out and we come 
in again, taking the barrels of wine to and fro. Our daily wants 
are easily supplied. A handful of oseille makes our soupe and we 
have as much wine as we want for nothing. So you see, monsieur, 
our hospitality that you are pleased to allude to, costs us little. The 
wife has a cunning hand with the pot-au-feu, and makes much out 
of nothing. She comes from Arles, monsieur; you can see that by 
her beauty.” 

We had thought as much. That handsome cast of features and 
well-posed head could not come from elsewhere. 

“But you do not come from Arles,” we said to the man: he was 
far too well favoured for that. 

“No,” he answered, “ I come from Marseilles. Once I hoped to be 
owner of a large three-master ; never did I expect to come down to 
a barge ; but I am just as happy; and with the wife at my side, I ask 
nothing more of Heaven.” 

“ Verily,” cried H. C., “a contented mind is a continual feast.” 
Our bargeman was to be envied. We felt we should like to sail 
down the canal with him, under the blue skies, and launch out upon 
the serene waters of the Mediterranean. Could anything on earth 
be found more delightful? But it could not be. Our spare hour 
passed away all too soon. We thought we had been on board five 
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minutes, when a clock struck, and roused us out of our day dream. 
It was a cruel but inevitable moment. We bade them good-bye very 
reluctantly ; that last hour had been by far the pleasantest we had 
spent in St. Gilles, and sent us on our way with an extremely happy 
and pleasant recollection. The bargeman and his wife had redeemed 
our visit. 

It was a short journey back to Arles. By this time we had grown 
familiar, with the narrow, echoing streets, and the omnibus that rattled 
through them from the station to the hotel—passing through the 
most common-place parts of the town. Madame was of course at 
her door as the omnibus approached. She never failed in this part 
of her duty, whatever else was lacking. “A little civility costs 
nothing and goes a long way,” was her motto. With her, a very 
long way indeed; having to make atonement for her Barmecide 
banquets. And she was always very voluble about what we had seen 
and done. 

“Was I not right, monsieur? Is not the west front of St. 
Gilles a perfect dream of architecture! Does it not put St. 
Trophisme into the shade, and make it look quite ridiculous? And 
now you must see Aigues-Mortes and La Camargue. La Camargue 
with its wild horses in the marshes, and its flocks of herons and 
pelicans and flamingoes. With its Saintes Maries, where people crowd 
in pilgrimages, and, I have heard, die of asphyxiation. Ah, monsieur, 
Arles and its neighbourhood—I tell you there is nothing like it in or 
out of the world.” 

What Madame knew of the realms beyond, we did not stay to 
inquire. If she had had acquaintance with angels it must have been in 
a far-off time. Her wings had since dropped off, and did not seem 
inclined to grow again. 

But as to Arles, she was right in praising it. As we wandered 
out that night in the moonlight, again we fell under the influence of 
its charm. ‘The west front of St. Trophymus, invidious comparisons 
apart, looked like delicate lace-work under the pale moonbeams. 
We went to the outer doorway of the cloisters and summoned the 
melancholy keeper. He drew aside the opening, and we saw the 
moonlight fall athwart pillars and passages—a pale, beautiful picture, 
but strangely suggestive of death: of the coming night when no man 
can work, He had not the keys and could not admit us; and we 
muttered cabalistic words in favour of the relentless sacristan and 
hoped they would send him horrible dreams of ghosts and geblins 
and bottomless pits. 

We went round to the arena, which in the silvery moonlight 
looked more gigantic than ever and more wonderful. We managed 
to get to the top of one of the towers, and looked down 
upon the sleeping world; looked out upon the far-stretching 
plains, melting into utter darkness ; shuddered at the far-off sky and 
flashing stars. Were they to be our world to come, and would they 
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prove as cold and chilling in reality as they seemed to-night ? Could 
we ever feel at home amongst them? Would this unfamiliarity 
become familiar ? 

Finally we made our way to the river side. It was always the end 
of our walk. We loved to gaze upon the broad, silent, flowing 
stream. Nothing could be more beautiful. And here was no 
unfamiliar element. It appealed to us, and to all that was within us. 
The stars, in some mysterious way suggested death, but the river 
spoke of eternity. We almost longed to plunge into its depths 
and drift away to the far-off sea, But we contented ourselves with 
looking down upon it, and tracing the wonderful moon-path that 
flashed and flickered with its countless jewels. And we thought 
of all the care-encumbered men that had gazed upon it since the 
far-off times of the Czesars, each bearing his burden of sorrow: and 
almost wondered that the mighty secrets it had heard, and the many 
lives it had engulphed, had not disturbed its serenity for ever. 

But there it ran, a broad, silent, flashing stream: and there it will 
run when you and I, my reader, shall have crossed that other and 
more mysterious river, and taken flight to those far-off stars, or to 
some other realm unseen, unknown, where lies the paradise 
awaiting us. 





ENGLISH RISPETTI. 
HONEYSUCKLE. 


THY scented tendrils climb and clasp and rise, 
Till high on tiptoe thou look’st boldly forth 
To crown the thick’ning hedgerow. With surprise 
We welcome all thy fragrance and thy worth, 
For when the rains beat hard, thou climbest higher, 
And pourest incense to our heart’s desire. 
The herald of the joys of summer-time, 
Fair honeysuckle, ever upwards climb! 


WILD ROSE. 


And near thee rests thy neighbour fair and sweet, 
The wild-rose, with its stars upon its breast, 

And dewy-fresh the petals—pearly, fleet, 
With deeper green of leaves for airy crest, 

And nectar-cups that aye are beaming fair, 

To feast the tiny denizens of air, 
With scents that tell of moon, and fire, and dew— 
I know no wild-flower can compare with you. 


A. H. Japp, LL.D. 
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ESTHER. 


Wwe old Peter Marston made a mystery of the girl we knew not, 

but a mystery she had been from the first. A mystery she 
remained, and the parish got so thoroughly accustomed to the fact 
that nobody gave it a second thought. 

Peter was the village carpenter, a “solid” man, no longer depen- 
dent upon his business, though he superintended it with utmost 
vigilance, and, like the centurion, having men under him. Nothing 
important was undertaken by any inhabitant, from hall to cottage, 
without consulting him, but he no longer worked anywhere but in 
his own shop. Everybody called him old Peter, and old he always 
had been—probably from his babyhood—old in face and figure and 
in thought and manner. Miss Spark, the dressmaker, was intensely 
surprised when she was asked what she believed to be Peter’s age and 
she had to reply five-and-forty. 

At that rate he could not have been more than seven-and-twenty 
when he brought the child home, but putting herself back to those 
days, Miss Spark remembered that she then regarded him as a 
middle-aged man, years and years her senior. Peter had disappeared 
for the inside of a week, and returned bringing a three months’ child 
with him. 

Folks congregated at once to gaze on the new arrival, which was 
grudgingly exhibited, and found it an exceedingly lovely babe; 
exceedingly well dressed. Its soft woollens and fine linens were 
embroidered with richest silk, and it was altogether got up regardless 
of expense; which, to do Peter justice, it had been ever since, 
despite his reputation for closeness. 

Everybody wanted to know who the child was and where it came 
from, and the answer that Peter vouchsafed was that “he had been 
three days’ journey into the wilderness and found it under a juniper 
tree.” Further questions only elicited the remark that it was 
nobody’s business but his own. 

He made it thoroughly his own business. The old woman who 
“did” for him was suffered to do very little indeed for the babe. 
Peter himself was its nurse, and later on its maid and its governess, 
and the child grew and flourished under this treatment. So soon as 
little Esther could walk she toddled gaily along by Peter’s side, 
steadying her quaint little body by the support of one of his big 
fingers, and all his workmen knew that he was gratified by their 
respectful treatment of the child. He worked amongst them 
diligently in those days, for his livelihood was then all yet to make. 
Later on, Esther brought with her to the workshop her books and 
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her slate, and there, amongst the far more interesting chips and 
shavings, she puzzled her way through the first gateways to know- 
ledge, Peter assisting and correcting. 

People laughed at old Peter and his foundling, but as they grew 
older the tender worship of the two for one another increased instead 
of diminishing. Esther learnt music from the village organist, French 
from the school-mistress, polite arts of all kinds from Miss Spark, 
but they all agreed that there was something about that child that 
nobody could understand. ‘They might have made an exception in 
favour of Peter if they could have seen him and Esther sitting over 
their winter fire laughing merrily as they roasted nuts, or mulled their 
elder-wine, or burnt paper to see parson and clerk die out one after the 
other. There was a perfect understanding between them, and it was 
pretty enough to behold Peter’s rough locks mingled in picturesque 
confusion with Esther’s sunny curls. 

At eighteen, Esther’s love for Peter had not one whit abated, 
though she had been sent by the vicar’s urgent advice for two years 
to a boarding-school and had returned a finished young lady. Money 
had not been spared in any way on this terrible business of separation 
—the school had been a very expensive one, and the principal had 
been requested to clothe Esther as the wealthiest of her pupils were 
dressed. And Esther had been petted and caressed by the girls who 
raved over the interest of her history, of which they knew so very 
little, and doted upon her as a dear, romantic creature. 

At eighteen she was a slim and graceful girl, with a far-away look 
in her lovely eyes, and a manner of appearing to dwell in another 
world than that of the Bussingfield people. Not that she was not 
keenly alive to all that went on in their homes and their daily work. 
Nobody was found oftener at the bedside of old Esther Wilson, 
nobody was more warmly interested in the healing of Job Parson’s 
hand, so badly cut by the reaper, nobody was busier in providing 
garments for Smith’s motherless twins. Yet somehow everyone felt 
that Esther’s soul took flights into some region where none could 
follow her. 

She came of no common stock, the vicar said, and certainly she 
carried her head in no plebeian fashion. She held it graciously erect, 
and looked straight at you with deep serene eyes from under the 
shadow of her hat. Her dress, generally of some soft and soft- 
coloured woollen stuff, took folds of its own when she wore it, even 
if shaped by the none too skilful hand of Miss Spark, and she 
walked with the free movement of one who had no need to be 
conscious of her limbs. Whatever she did was graceful and uncon- 
scious, and old Peter pretended not to hear his neighbours when they 
remarked that she was “ every inch a lady.” 

He loved to have her about his home again, to find evidence of her 
dainty hand in all the appointments of the house, to see her seated as 
of old amongst the shavings while he made inspection of his workshop. 
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He loved every touch of her hand, every sound of her step and her 
low voice, and he began to tremble while he loved. 

How could he expect to keep a creature like this shut up in the 
narrow world of Bussingfield? ‘The life that was sufficient to him 
could hardly satisfy a fair young thing like her. He remembered the 
time when it did not satisfy him; he remembered—still worse—the 
time when love came knocking at his gate to lure him away. What 
was to happen when love knocked at Esther’s gate? And every time 
he looked at her he felt that to a young man to see her must be to 
love her. He hated the sight of a stranger in the place; he dreaded 
the home-coming of the vicar’s boys, but at present Esther’s eyes had 
no secret that he might not read. 

It was golden summer weather in that eighteenth year of Esther's, 
and there was a joyous bustle of coming and going amongst all 
holiday-makers. Esther’s late school-companions wrote her glowing 
accounts of their sojourn by moor and sea and river, and more than 
one begged her to join her party, but to Esther fresh back at Bussing- 
field no other place had greater charms. She read the letters aloud 
to Peter, and added for his enlightenment all that she could recall of 
former talks with her friends, finding matter for surprise in the care- 
fulness of his inquisition. Well as she knew her foster-father, 
she had no hint as yet of the present workings of his mind. 
She could not understand his persistent recurrence to the subject, 
nor his desire to discover if she was really satisfied to forego the 
offered gaieties. 

But Esther wandered serene and calm through the lovely rose-hung 
lanes and by the little river scented with willow herb and meadow- 
sweet, doubly content when Peter wandered with her, and her days 
glided on “like the swell of some sweet tune.” There was ripe corn 
in the fields, and the air thrilled with the musical harshness of the 
mower whetting his scythe before the shadow that Peter feared began 
to take form in his sight. 

It was not the vicar’s boys that troubled him; they had come, and 
Esther had smiled on them as playmates, nowise disturbed by them 
in thought or deed. Astranger had come, a young man of a presence 
that approved itself even to Peter, and who, as he took his weekly 
place in the village choir, seemed to the anxious foster-father to form 
a very fitting pair with the graceful girl by whom he sat. Alas, for 
Peter! he found upon inquiry that Patrick Frewer had come to stay. 
He appeared as tutor to the Squire’s son, and would be seldom 
elsewhere than at the Hall, until the youth was launched upon his 
college life. 

Once more Peter returned to the question of Esther’s acceptance 
of her comrades’ invitations, feverishly anxious to send her away from 
the danger he perceived, even if it were to encounter other dangers 
in the great unknown. Once more Esther declared herself happiest 
at home, and as he still urged his desire that she should be in no 
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Way tied to him and his lonely ways, she walked beside him with face 
averted and fingers that clutched one another. Suddenly she turned 
upon him. 

“Why do you say this to me?” she cried tremulously, and with 
the colour coming and going in her delicate face. Oh, father, father ! 
Why will you not let me be happy for this last summer? ‘There is 
trouble coming ; trouble, trouble, trouble! I have seen it this long 
time. Do not send me away while still your life and mine are one!” 

Peter turned, amazed at her pleading words, amazed still more at 
her quivering, pleading face. 

“Child!” he said, and stood dumb through his rush of thoughts 
and fears. Esther clung to him and hid against his arm the eyes 
that saw more than she wished to see. ‘ Child!” he repeated. 

“Let it be so!” she cried. “Let me be your child; always and 
only your child. I do not want anything else.” 

She suffered Peter to soothe her, and the days went on. 

They were the long harvest days with long bright moonlight 
evenings, warm and beautiful as summer, and Esther wandered by 
fields and woodlands with her foster-father, drinking in large-eyed all 
the loveliness of this lovely world. The trouble that she had 
prophesied seemed as yet far off. 

Then as harvest ended there were yet other rambles, for the vicar’s 
daughter gathered together all who were willing to collect of the 
wealth of wood and hedgerow, for thanksgiving decorations. Esther 
was there, and Patrick Frewer too was there, and at the numberless 
practices of psalms and anthems they were still together. 

It was October, the ripe nuts were rattling down through the dry 
leaves in the woods, and these woods were glowing in their last 
brilliant beauty before the storms should shake them bare, when 
Patrick Frewer came to Peter’s door. 

“T want a word with you, Marston,” he said. “You may have 
expected it—you cannot help having expected that every man who 
sees your lovely daughter 7 

“What do you want with my daughter?” growled Peter. 

“TI love her,” answered the young man confusedly. “I came 
—in fact, I came to ask you who were her parents? If her 
father. P 

“Have you said that to her?” was the fierce response. ‘ Have 
you told her you can’t marry her unless she comes along with a 
certificate of respectability in her hand? She’s my daughter, and 
she’s herself—is not that enough for you?” 

““T have not said anything to her,” returned Patrick nettled at the 
old man’s attack; “and I do not see why you should take such 
offence at what I have said to you. Has not every man a right 
to discover what sort of relations a girl has before he marries her?” 

“Certainly, if he can. You won’t get your information here,” 
quoth Peter, and shut the door in the questioner’s face. 
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Then as he turned, still chafing with offence, he saw Esther, white 
and still, gazing open-eyed at him. Something in her look struck 
him through to the soul; he knew that she had heard the whole of 
the brief colloquy and he knew further that he had cut her to the 
heart. She said nothing, there was not reproach even in her look, 
she came up to lift her lips to his, and moved away to prepare the 
table for supper. 

She was quiet that evening, quiet when she came down in the 
morning, but she asked no questions, made no complaint, was the 
same in her attendance upon his wants and wishes, the same in all 
her tokens of affection. 

“Good-bye, child,” he said, as he left the house to inspect some 
work going on at the school. 

*T am your child, father? Always your child?” she answered 
back half in question, and he kissed her passionately before he turned 
away. 

And the matter was dismissed between them, Whatever either 
might have thought on the subject, neither spoke. Nor did Patrick 
Frewer come again. He took his accustomed place by Esther in the 
choir on the following Sunday, but she cast no look on him and 
there was no change in the pallor of her countenance, and he did not 
put himself to the perilous penance again. ‘The Squire coming toa 
knowledge of the matter visited Peter in the character of intercessor, 
but the obstinate carpenter vouchsafed no further information than 
that Esther’s birth was as good as the Squire’s own. 

Winter came with long dark evenings, and Esther and Peter were 
much alone together. Peter had always been a silent man and 
Esther had always been quiet in her words and motions ; they were 
silent and quiet still. Sometimes for an hour or more she would sit 
on a stool by his side nestling up against him, and they both knew 
without a spoken word that the bond of love between them was 
unbroken as ever. 

Patrick Frewer was away and Peter thought bitter scorn of the man 
who had so lightly given up all hope of winning such a maiden as 
Esther. It had not been so with Peter in his youth; no marvel if 
Esther bore calmly the loss of a lover who cared only for her 
“respectability.” He watched her narrowly to note if her health 
failed, but she gave no sign of breaking down, and if there was a 
strange look in her eyes they yet met his without blenching. 

It was a damp and dreary winter, and the distance was mysterious 
with thick vapour even when the mists did not roll up strange and 
threatening from the near meadows. What Esther saw in the mists 
no one knew, but she would gaze on them long and earnestly and 
turn away with eyes as misty as the meadows. 

One January night, in the very dead of night, Peter heard a light 
step enter his room and Esther stood by his bed. Her bright hair 
coiled carelessly on her head gleamed in saintly fashion in the light of 
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the candle that she carried, her face and eyes wore a rapt, exalted 
look, the white cashmere dressing-gown that she wore made her appear 
more spirit than mortal, She put down her candle and held her 
small hands out to him. 

“Father, he is calling me! He wants me! Let me go to him!” 

“Who wants you? Who calls? Child, are you out of your 
mind ?” cried Peter, starting up in alarm. 

“Oh, no!” she answered, falling on her knees and looking up to 
him with weeping eyes. ‘My father wants me. He is ill and alone. 
Oh, father, tell me who he is and where he is, and take me to him! 
Will you not take me to him?” 

“Who told you of him? What do you know of him?” asked 
Peter roughly. “How do you know that he is ill, or that he is 
alive ?” 

“ Have I not always known? Known when he did not need me, 
and now when he does need me? Father, have you not always 
loved me? Do you not love me now? Will you not pity me and 
take me to him?” 

There was a long silence. Esther had no more to urge, she knew 
she had no need to urge him further. Peter was battling with his own 
jealous heart and with the eerie feeling produced by Esther’s words. 

Peter stirred at last. 

**'You know I will do whatever you bid me, child. I will find out 
where he is and take you there. If he does not acknowledge 
you ” 

Esther slipped her arms about his neck and laid her soft lips 
to his. 

“Father! My father always by love, whatever he may be by 
right!” she murmured tenderly. 

They were dark days at Bussingfield while Esther was away, 
tending the sick bed of her lawful father. 

Captain Heron lay sick to death, alone and hopeless, with neither 
wife nor kin to smooth his dying pillow, too weak to question anything 
that the carpenter told him or to dispute any of his conditions. 
Esther’s sweet face called back the one that he had loved and lost so 
long and long ago, and he welcomed her gladly, lovingly, thankfully. 
To the household she was his niece, to him she was the love of his 
youth come back in living form. For weeks, the last weeks of his 
life, they were all in all to one another, for Esther’s heart overflowed 
with tenderness, for one so helpless, so dependent, so full of love and 
gratitude. He laid the whole of his life, the whole of his heart bare 
before her eyes; all that he had ever done of right or wrong, of 
courage or cowardice, he told to this fair daughter; the wrong, the 
wholly unconscious wrong that he had done to her, he would fain 
have repaired, but his promise to Peter Marston and his own utter 
weakness stood in the way of that. 

She wrote all his letters for him, and amongst them she wrote one 
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day a summons to his heir to wait upon him. The heir was a distant 
cousin and she heard his name with surprise. 

He came in prompt and willing obedience to a dying man, and 
Esther received him and saw him go again as if he had been a 
stranger. What passed between him and Captain Heron she did not 
know, but she saw that the interview brought peace and satisfaction 
to her father’s last hours. 

When he lay dead a strange stillness settled upon Esther’s heart. 
The cord that had tugged upon it through all the days of her life 
till now was strained no longer; the inarticulate voices that had cried 
forever in her ear were stilled at last. Her love to Peter flowed forth 
now in one untroubled stream. 

She waited for the funeral, not attending it but seeing it set forth 
from the house and marking how the heir showed in everything his 
reverence and respect for uhe dead man; then on the same day she 
set out for home. Home was at Bussingfield, with Peter, her heart’s 
father. What he had done and why he had done it, she knew not, 
but she knew that nothing could ever kill the love between them. 

It was a precious home-coming to her. He met her at the station, 
silent and undemonstrative as his manner was; but when he had her 
in the house he took her face in his hands and kissed and kissed her, 
with all his heart on his lips. ‘My daughter, my daughter!” he 
murmured again and again; and Esther’s true eyes gave him back an 
answer. He could not make enough of her that night, could not 
keep hands and eyes from her, was not content save when he was 
touching her cheeks or her hair, and a hundred times she pressed her 
lips to his rough hands and face. He asked no questions, but she 
told him in her low sweet voice all that he desired to learn, and on 
her side she asked no explanation of the riddle that had perplexed 
her all her days. 

Some six weeks later Patrick Frewer stood again at the house door, 
and again Peter opened to him. 

“J am not come wholly upon my own errand this time, Mr. 
Marston,” said Frewer with graceful courtesy. “I havea duty to a dead 
man to discharge, and I trust you will give me a patient hearing.” 

With an aggravated air of patience Peter admitted him to the house 
and disposed himself to listen. 

“You are aware that when I attended my late cousin’s dying 
summons, I found the lady whom you call your daughter in atten- 
dance upon him. My cousin also claimed her as daughter, although 
I, in common with the rest of the world, looked upon him as an 
unmarried man. He told me that circumstances rendered it impossible 
for him to proclaim her his heir : 

“They did!” put in Peter fiercely. 

“And he charged me to make over to her such an amount as he 
considered just.” 

“My daughter wants no man’s money but mine!” cried Peter. 
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“T have made enough and saved enough to give her as good a 
portion as any squire’s daughter hereabout. You may keep your 
money to yourself!” The man was absolutely bristling with offence. 

“T do not doubt that your daughter is amply provided for, and 
that you can place her beyond all need of help; but I think that 
neither you nor I, Mr. Marston, are cold-hearted enough to disregard 
a dead man’s bidding. I have brought the necessary deeds down 
with me, and my lawyer will wait upon Miss “ 

** Marston,” snapped Peter. 

“Miss Marston, to-morrow. And now that I have discharged 
myself of that errand, I want to return to the subject I spoke to you 
about before.” 

There was something shy and deprecating in Patrick’s manner, and 
Peter smiled a grim little smile as he answered him. 

“You want to ask the same question over again and make sure of 
my girl’s respectability.” 

“No,” said Patrick, colouring up; “I only want to ask one 
question and make sure of one thing—to ask your daughter to be my 
wife and make sure of ‘ Yes’ by way of answer.” 

“What!” Peter shouted. ‘‘ When you have just told me her father 
was not a married man?” 

“T can’t help it. All that is past my understanding; but I know 
what I want. Mr. Marston, promise not to stand in my way?” 

“Good Heavens!” quoth Peter in helpless dismay. He had 
made up his mind that Frewer was a man to be opposed and discounte- 
nanced and distrusted, and this sudden change of front altogether 
upset his calculations. The man had given himself airs when he 
knew nothing to Esther’s disadvantage, and now that he thought he 
had hit on a blot on her history he came forward with an uncon- 
ditional proposal. Peter was irritably dismayed. 

Patrick waited, partly following his opponent’s train of thought. 

“Well, sir,” he said as Peter continued silent, “do you object to 
my seeing her?” 

“Yes, I do object,” answered Peter slowly. “I do object; but I 
suppose I can’t help myself. And I won’t have you think you are 
stooping to my daughter; I won’t have you think you are giving 
her anything. Man! I tell you Captain Heron was her father, and 
she is lawful heiress to all he died possessed of, and what I tell you 
I'll prove. There!” he said, flinging down before him some papers 
that he had taken from a secretary. ‘“‘There’s a copy of the 
Captain’s marriage-lines and the certificate of the children’s birth, 
The boy is dead, and the mother is dead, and the Captain is dead ; 
but that is true, and you can go and prove it.” He paused a minute 
and went on more calmly. “Since you know so much you may as 
well hear the whole tale. Esther Earle was my cousin and a 
favourite of my mother’s. She had her here every summer, because 
she was my age and because she was a Londoner and the fresh air 
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was good for her. As soon as I was old enough to think about it I 
knew I had made a fool of myself over Esther, and she gave me a 
promise that I daresay she never meant to keep. When I was 
twenty-four I wanted to get married and she would not. She was 
a governess in London, and when I went up to see after her I found 
what was the matter. 

“We had pretty strong words, and I don’t doubt I was a fool. I 
made her swear that when she was married she should give the 
first child to me. What I wanted it for I don’t know. And she was 
married. ‘They did it in secret, because his father was living then, 
and he daren’t let him know of such a match, and presently Heron 
—he was not a captain then—was ordered abroad and Esther was 
left behind. About six months later I got a wild letter from her 
saying the child was born and I must go to claim it. 

‘‘She was in trouble enough then. Heron could not send her 
enough to keep her, and she had not been able to earn anything for 
a long time; and then there had come twins. The girl was the 
eldest, and she was glad she was sworn to give up one. I found I 
was pretty well forced to stick to the bargain I had made in my 
anger. I took the child on condition that she never told the father 
of the birth of any but the boy—I mean I made that the condition 
of my sending her money to keep her and the boy alive. And 
presently the boy died, soon after his father had come back to 
England, and after awhile she died too. ‘They never had another 
child, and as old Mr. Heron was still living, I daresay the Captain 
would not have thanked me if I had taken him his daughter. Any- 
way, I did not mean to do it. She was mine, and I kept her, and it 
don’t seem to have come to much good in the end.” 

“Upon my word!” spoke Patrick as he ended. “I don’t know 
whether you are a hero or a scoundrel!” 

“Tt don’t much matter,” said Peter. “It’s all over now.” 

He went deliberately across to the kitchen-door and called to 
Esther, who was visible by the primrose border in the back garden. 
Then he looked back to Frewer. 

“She is coming to you. You can tell her if you like,” he said, 
and took up his hat from the stand in the hall and went out. 

Frewer stood by the window watching him as he went away down 
the lane. He began to understand something of the relations between 
Esther and this queer, passionate old man. He was gone long before 
Peter returned to the house, and he carried no answer with him. 

When Peter came back it was with weary step and bent shoulders. 
He scarcely lifted his eyes to Esther as she came to meet him. 

There was no change in the sound of the dear voice or the touch 
of the dear hands as they clasped about his neck. 

“Father!” she said; and then he took courage and looked into 
her eyes. , 

They too were unchanged. Nothing was broken between them, 
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nothing ever would be broken, whether all the course of Peter’s life 
had been right or wrong. 
* * * * - 

“T will not go to him unless you go too,” Esther said on the 
morrow, when Peter spoke of Patrick Frewer’s hopes. Then she 
went out to the meadow across the lane to seek for violets. 

When Patrick came by the footpath, over the stile, and across the 
meadow, he saw her seated there, with grave, sweet eyes, gazing out 
straight before her from under the shelter of her broad hat. All the 
place was scented with the breath of the purple blossoms that peered 
forth from among the leaves on the bank on which she sat, and some 
of the fragrant flowers lay in her lap. 

She looked up as he stopped before her, and they gazed long and 
earnestly into each other’s eyes. Neither spoke; but presently the 
shy colour crept up over Esther’s face, her head drooped, and taking 
some of the violets from her lap she offered them to him. 

E, E. Kirton. 


AT LEISURE. 
(A Song: 


is Well rest together 
<< ee Awhile, anigh, 
We were at leteuve Nor tease thee ‘Whither?’ 


My Heart and I— 
Passed Mirth and Pleasure 
With joyful cry. 


Nor taunt thee ‘ Why?’” 


“Tread us a measure! IV. 
Why mope and die?” Love lay so weary, 
“Nay, Rest’s our treasure ! Grieved Heart and I 
‘Good-bye!’ ‘Good-bye !’” And, nothing chary, 
We kissed him dry. 
II. Then, turning eerie, 


Soon we, half sleeping— Love, sharp and sly, 
Fond Heart and I— Shot us with faery 
Came Love, once leaping, Arrows let fly! 
Lame-footed by. 
Eyes drenched with weeping, V. 
Smile turned to sigh— oe 7 
Came Love, slow creeping, : + ancry Snes cok 02 
Downcast and shy. Better with Pleasure 


To race and fly 


iil. Than spend our treasure 
“Poor Love, come hither !” Love's tears to dry, 
Ouoth Heart and I. And weep full measure 
“Warm each daimp feather. Eternally ! 
Each tear-drop dry ! G. B. STUART. 
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THE WIZARD'S WIFE. 
A TALE OF CORSICAN REVENGE. 
By F. E. M. Not ey. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. 


Naas doctor descended the staircase in musing silence, and passed 

out into the court of the convent; crossing this rapidly, he 
paused at the door of the chapel, and contemplated the figure of a 
woman who knelt before the altar of the Virgin. Impatient, at 
length, at her continued devotions, he entered the church and spoke 
softly to her: 

“Madame da Belba, let me speak with you a moment.” 

The lady turned a tearful face towards him, and rose hurriedly. 
As she did so the organ burst into a full peal of melody, and from 
behind the grating which divided the chapel, separating the nuns 
from the outer congregation, the voices of the sisters rose in exquisite 
beauty, chanting the first hymn of vespers. 

Lingering a moment in his love of music, and with head uncovered, 
the doctor lost his impatience, and quitted the chapel with even a 
slower step than the lady whose devotions he had disturbed. 

“Madame da Belba,” he said abruptly, “can you persuade your 
daughter to take the veil ?” 

In pale astonishment the lady turned her anxious face towards him, 
as if desiring an explanation of his words. 

‘Just now,” continued the doctor, “as I listened to that divine 
music, and heard those pure voices ascending to heaven in prayer, it 
seemed to me that I recognised the sole medicine that can save your 
daughter’s life or reason. Signora, she wants peace, calm, safety; you 
best know whether or not she finds these in her husband’s house.” 

Madame da Belba put her hand to her brow and bent her eyes to 
the ground, but after a moment’s thought she raised them, and gazed 
earnestly at de Santi. 

“T will trust you,” she said, taking his arm, and removing a few 
paces from the church-door, round which now a group of peasants 
lingered. ‘‘ You will think it strange, but I do not believe Giuseppe 
is in France.” 

The doctor started, and drew her further across the court of the 
convent as if to avoid eaves’-droppers. 

“What reason have you for your supposition ?” he asked eagerly, 
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“T saw him this morning about three o’clock,” answered the lady, 
“and he was coming down the hill from this convent.” 

“The doctor’s lynx eyes blazed with strange fire, but he said 
quietly : 

“Go on, signora. How can you tell it was Delmonte you saw?” 

“You know my country house lies at the foot of this hill, and this 
morning, unable to sleep, I was sitting at my window, when the 
figure of a man on the solitary road struck me as strange. I looked 
at him earnestly, and certainly recognised Giuseppe ; still I fancied I 
was either dreaming or deceived by a chance likeness, and being 
resolved to make sure, I opened the window, stepped out into the 
garden, and hid behind a hedge of myrtles. Thence I saw him pass, 
and I assure you it was my son-in-law.” 

“T have not the least doubt in the world of your statement, 
madame,” said de Santi gravely. 

“What can his motive be for this strange conduct, doctor? He 
must certainly have gone to the convent this morning and frightened 
Petronilla. There is no other house on the mountain but this. From 
what other place, then, could he be returning ?” 

“There is his cousin’s house, your nephew’s.” 

** Antonio’s ?” said Madame da Belba uneasily. “He could not 
go there ; they are deadly enemies.” 

“Are there no visits save those of friendship?” returned the 
doctor. ‘Does an adversary never visit his enemy in hate and leave 
marks of his presence in deadly deeds ?” 

“Dr. de Santi, what do you mean?” asked Madame da Belba 
in a low voice of fear. 

“Your nephew’s child died last night,” answered the watchful 
doctor, bringing his face close to Madame da Belba’s, and sinking his 
voice to awhisper. ‘Perhaps you can understand now the marquis’s 
motive for making a pretended voyage to France.” 

Starting back, Madame da Belba gazed at him in utter confusion 
and amazement, evidently unable to take in instantaneously the full 
meaning of his words. As, however, her mind slowly gathered in the 
frightful accusation implied in his speech, she turned deathly pale. 

“When ?—how did the child die ?” she asked hurriedly. 

“Tt died last night of suffocation. At what hour, may I ask, did 
you see Signor the Marquis Delmonte descending the hill?” 

Madame da Belba burst into tears, and turned angrily towards the 
doctor. 

“You have ungenerously led me on to betray myself,” she said. 
“Your suspicion is frightful and unjust. I shall say no more 
to you.” 

‘Permit me to say something more to you, madame,” responded 
de Santi in his kindest tone, “and that is, do not name to any other 
person what you have mentioned to me. Your secret is safe with 

me ; and let me tell you in return that I have trusted you with mine.” 
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‘** What do you mean?” returned Madame da Belba anxiously. 

**T mean that to no one but you have I divulged the truth respect- 
ing this child’s death. Every one imagines it died in convulsions ; 
let them think so still. Sending the marquis to the galleys would not 
be an agreeable way of separating him from your daughter.” 

The lady gasped for breath, but she seized de Santi’s hand and 
thanked him. 

“Antonio,” she said softly, “would be the last to wish to disgrace 
Petronilla.” 

“IT am sure of it,” replied the doctor, “and it is not my wish 
either. I am glad you have had no interview with your daughter 
to-day ; you would have betrayed to her that you had seen her husband, 
and that would have spoiled all. Itis my opinion that his appearance 
last night here in secret has caused the illness from which she is 
suffering to-day.” 

“You cannot think,” interposed Madame da Belba, “that even 
supposing the vendetta between Antonio and Giuseppe has led him 
into crime—a thing of which there is not the slightest proof—that 
my daughter would connive 

“Madame, her sisterly regard for her cousin, and her own high 
nature, preclude the possibility of such a thought; nevertheless she 
is weak and wonderfully timid. It is possible that, working on her 
fears, her husband has induced her to keep silence on the fact of his 
being in Corsica last night. And this will account for her refusal 
to see you to-day. She apprehended she might betray what she has 
been commanded to conceal.” 

Struck by this observation, Madame da Belba remained silent 
a moment; then in a faint voice she said : 

“I believe Delmonte is a man of fierce passions, but that he 
would carry a vendetta to such a length, and at such a hideous risk 
to himself, I cannot F 

** Madame, whatever he has done it was at no risk to himself, rely 
on that,” interrupted de Santi. ‘I can tell you one thing that he is 
doing now safely, cruelly, surely : he is driving your daughter to death 
or insanity ; and one of my motives for silence, up yonder at your 
nephew’s was my wish to save her.” 

“How?” exclaimed the lady, as with anxious glances she drew 
farther and farther from the chapel door and the gaping peasants. 
“There is no hope of gaining a separation.” 

“Not at present; but surely the knowledge we both possess is 
a powerful lever, and if we use it aright we shall gain peace and health 
for your unhappy daughter, whose mind, I tell you plainly, now is 
verging on insanity.” 

“Tell me how to act; I put myself completely under your 
commands,” exclaimed Madame da Belba eagerly. “ What is there 
I would not do to gain peace and safety for Petronilla ?” 

“Permit me to conduct you to your carriage,” replied the doctor, 
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alarmed as a lay sister with some curiosity in her face passed near 
them. “I would not advise you to agitate Madame Delmonte further 
by insisting on an interview. I will call at your country house this 
evening and give you my exact opinion on her case.” 

A few moments after this, the doctor, with a triumphant counte- 
nance, descended the hill rapidly towards Ajaccio. 

‘So that incomprehensible marquis really sneaked back last night,” 
he said to himself reflectively. ‘I was sure of it. And now I must 
find out how and with whom he left the ship. Ah! Signor Giuseppe 
Marquis Delmonte, your plan was a fine plan, doubtless, but since it 
was a villainous one, there must be a flaw in it somewhere, and that 
flaw Carlo de Santi intends to discover.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
EVELINE’S VISITOR. 


A worD spoken is like a seed sown—it springs up a weed or a flower 
and the fruit of it is food or poison. What is it that flits at times 
like a shadow between Antonio and his wife, bringing a chill upon 
their affection, and closing up their warm hearts one towards the 
other? It is the fruit of that word which the Count di Sabiani flung 
so carelessly into the young husband’s mind, and its name is— 
jealousy. 

While the poignancy of his grief stung him, while the comforting 
arms of his wife reassured and soothed him, and while he, in his 
turn, exerted his manly fortitude to calm her anguish, the poison lay 
dormant ; but as the monotonous weeks and months journeyed on 
flatly, bringing back the daily routine of life, and they both got used 
to the silence of a house once filled with a child’s prattle, the leaven 
worked, and Eveline made the bitter discovery that she had lost, not 
her infant only, but the confidence of her husband. 

The poor child did not call it by that name. She told herself she 
had lost his love, and she wept. 

Antonio regarded her tears suspiciously, torturing himself with the 
idea that they were shed for another. This thought did not improve 
his temper, his manner, or his feelings, and the impulsive Irish girl 
often wrote long passionate letters to her father complaining of her 
unhappiness. Luckily the colonel was in India, so these did not 
accomplish all the mischief that such domestic missiles usually effect, 
for the simple reason that by the time the replies arrived the battle 
was over. During all this time the Count di Sabiani was exceedingly 
comfortable, regarding himself complacently as a clever conscientious 
man who had done his duty. Bianca, as she looked upon Eveline’s 
troubled face, often had her misgivings; but, like the rest of the 
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world, she found it easier to do mischief than to undo it, and, as is 
the fate of most women whose husbands deem they have con- 
descended in marrying them, her influence over him was but slight, 
except when she followed the bias of his own mind. 

Eveline had long ago told Antonio the history of her alarm in the 
grotto; but her fault was in telling it to Bianca first, and this fault 
was the stumbling-block which lay in her husband’s way when his 
instinct would fain have got the better of his foolish reason and 
convinced him of her candour. 

Thus amid clouds their second child was born, and from out the 
hopes, the anxieties, the joy of the time there grew a return of old 
confidence and a warm upheaving of that dear love which lay silent 
in the hearts of both. And as they gazed upon the sleeping boy— 
their new treasure—the link that bound them to the departed little 
one seemed suddenly a portion of their love for this one; and a 
double tenderness, a more watchful fear and care hovered over his 
cradle than had ever entered into the untroubled sea of love that had 
surged round his infant brother. Every child that is lost, with his 
last breath wafts a world of pain into our love for those left. 

With clasped hands and eyes speaking the same thought, Eveline 
and Antonio looked upon the little sleeper and prayed that Heaven 
would at least spare this one to them. 

Dr. de Santi was often with the young couple, keen, kind, and 
watchful, but more puzzled than ever. 

It was six months since the death of the little Antonio, and he is 
no nearer the mystery than he was then. If the Marquis Delmonte 
was indeed in Corsica on the night of the murder, as Madame da 
Belba asserted, he had certainly not been in the island since; and 
the doctor had seen many a letter dated from Paris, in which he 
carelessly spoke of his intention to remain, and, with his usual tyranny 
and selfishness, commanded his wife, without reference to her own 
feelings, to continue her stay in the convent till his return. 

It was Madame da Belba and not Petronilla who showed these 
letters to the lynx-eyed doctor, and that unhappy lady evidently 
forwarded them to her mother to rid herself of the affectionate 
importunity that would induce her to take advantage of her husband’s 
absence to reside again in peace in her maternal home. 

It was not until two months after her illness that Petronilla con- 
sented to an interview with her mother. But when that lady, thinking 
to give her joy, hinted at the possibilty of gaining Delmonte’s consent 
to a separation, and spoke of the tranquil happiness awaiting them 
when she and her daughter should be once more re-united, Petronilla 
showed so much painful repugnance to the scheme that, astonished 
and hurt, her mother became silent. 

All this, according to their compact, Madame da Belba divulged 
to Dr. de Santi; but that wise man told very little of his thoughts in 
return ; only, like a lynx as he was, he watched every packet as it 
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came in, and though for six months he had gone disappointed away, 
he kept his patience, and persisted in disbelieving every word that 
Delmonte wrote to his wife. 

This protracted stay of Petronilla’s in the convent had been a 
silent consolation to Eveline. At least, if Antonio had been cold 
and strangely unkind, she had not been able to see him, and further 
alienate his heart from his wife; and poor as that comfort seemed, it 
yet warmed the breast of the little Irish girl when the constraint 
between her and her husband would otherwise have chilled her to 
the soul. 

But now all was well; she sang to herself softly as she nursed baby ; 
and Petronilla being in the convent, and this place being certainly 
unlucky, she would ask Antonio to take them back to Ajaccio. 

She asked him that evening as he sat by the side of her sofa, and, 
as she spoke, the cold shadow she dreaded fell darkly over his face, 
and, relinquishing her hand, he answered angrily that this house was 
healthier, far healthier, than the town. 

“Yet we lost little Antonio here,” said Eveline timidly. 

“And should we not have lost him at Ajaccio?” demanded 
Antonio impatiently. “The poor little fellow would have cut his 
teeth and had convulsions in the town, I suppose, as well as in 
the country ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Eveline, with illogical simplicity; “I 
don’t think he would. I have always felt here as if some horror were 
pursuing me.” 

A woman’s want of logic and her nervous fancies—often so true— 
try a man’s patience when he is in his senses; but when he is jealous, 
they simply drive him wild. 

“You would like to go back to Ajaccio?” observed Antonio, as 
his face flushed with suppressed anger. 

“Ves, I think I should,” sighed Eveline; “I should feel baby 
was safe.” 

“Do you think anybody wants to kill him?” cried Antonio, 
involuntarily elevating his voice. ‘You had better tell the rascal to 
come and fight me instead !” 

But the swift flush and sudden pallor that overspread his wife’s 
delicate features warned him that his violence was rather ill-timed ; 
and, vexed with himself, he quitted the room abruptly, and in a few 
moments Eveline heard him galloping quickly up the mountain. 

“Where is he gone, Ermestina?” she asked, as that ever-busy old 
lady entered the room with her hands and arms full of a store of 
heterogeneous articles. 

“To the Count Sabiani’s,” responded Ernestina, in a gruff tone; 
“ and it’s mighty gentle and agreeable he'll be when he returns. It’s 
my belief they poison him up there. If I were you, signora, I’d go 
away from this place; there’s never any luck in a house after the evil 
eye has fallen on it.” 
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“Here is a sister from the Ursuline convent desires earnestly to 
see madame,” said the big kitchen-maid, suddenly thrusting herself 
into the room. 

“Let her come in,” answered Eveline, a little wearily. “ Ah, 
Ermestina, my husband will not listen to my wish to leave the 
grotto!” 

The sigh with which Eveline finished her words was echoed from 
the doorway, and, looking up, she saw the tall figure of the nun 
standing silently, as though waiting for permission to advance. 

‘Did you wish to see me, my sister ?” said Eveline in her sweetest 
tones, as, at the same time, she signed to Emestina to leave the room. 

With one hurried glance the nun came forward and stood within a 
pace of the couch; then she flung back her veil, and displayed the 
pale, altered features of Petronilla Delmonte. 

“‘Signora,” she said in a low trembling voice, “I risked my 
husband’s anger once by writing you a letter. I do more now—lI 
put my life in your hands. I will not trust to letters. I am come 
myself.” 

Astonishment, anger, jealousy, had kept Eveline silent during this 
address, but rallying her strength she now said in an icy tone, and 
with marked emphasis : 

“And why does the wife of my husband’s enemy honour me with 
a visit ?” 

“You do well,” answered Petronilla, and every vibration of her sad 
voice told of unutterable fear and sorrow—“ you do well to remind 
yourself that I am the wife of Antonio’senemy. Think, then, at what 
a risk I come, and believe me when I speak.” 

Eveline bowed her head without reply. 

This cold silence appeared to repel Petronilla more than scornful 
words might have done, for hiding her face in her long black veil, she 
stood a moment trembling and unable to speak. 

“‘ Eveline,” she said at last imploringly, “ hear me! have mercy on 
me, I beseech you. I came to warn you of a great danger. Escape 
it, flee from it for your life!” 

“* What danger threatens me?” asked Eveline a little scornfully. “I 
am no coward. ‘To make me credit your statement, you must tell me 
what I have to fear.” 

*T cannot tell you,” answered Petronilla. The words were so 
simple, that from most lips they would have seemed as nothing, but 
dropped from hers in that cruel accent of suffering and despair, they 
rang through Eveline’s ears with a strange thrill that brought to her 
heart a singular feeling, a mingling of horror and infinite pity. 

** Madame Delmonte, will you be seated?” she said kindly. “And 
since you cannot tell me what this danger is, at least acquaint me 
with your motive for warning me.” 

“I warn you because I would rather die than let evil befall you— 
and—and yours.” 
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The slight hesitation in her words brought a flush to Eveline’s 
cheek. ‘She is thinking of Antonio,” she said to herself. 

“‘ Eveline, I am Antonio’s cousin—his sister—how then can I be 
his enemy or yours? ‘Take my warning, I implore you, and leave this 
house ; there is a curse on it. Return to Ajaccio; you will be safe 
there.” 

She fixed her eyes on Eveline as she spoke with so intense an agony 
of expectation that her words seemed to have no meaning in 
comparison with the entreaty and anguish of her look. 

The cloud, the wordless but inexplicable doubt and restraint between 
Antonio and herself that for six months had stood coldly between 
them, filled Eveline’s heart at this moment. To her jealous fancy the 
cause stood embodied before her. This pale figure, in its black 
garments, was the shadow that haunted her home and stole her happi- 
ness. And now, in the pain of her wicked passion for Antonio, she 
was come to decoy him back to Ajaccio, where they could meet 
every day. 

“Madame,” said Eveline bitterly, “I shall not ask my husband to 
leave this place; he loves it. I prayed him but this morning to go, 
and he grew angry. I will not implore him again; and more, if he 
entreats me now to leave it, I will not do so.” 

“May God have mercy on me!” said the miserable Petronilla, as 
she wrung her hands together. 

“Do you think I will help you to see my husband ?” exclaimed 
Eveline in a blaze of scorn. 

At her words a deep blush crimsoned for a moment Petronilla’s 
white face ; then she arose and threw herself on her knees. 

“ Eveline,” she said softly—and there was hope now in her voice 
—“ TI call heaven to witness that I have no desire to see Antonio, 
and if you fear that is my reason for wishing you to come to Ajaccio, 
I swear to you I will remain at the Ursulines, and I will never enter 
the town while you and he are in it.” 

Her earnestness, her accent, her sad face moved Eveline. 

“ How can I believe you?” she said sorrowfully. ‘“ Antonio loved 
you once.” 

A convulsion, as of pain, shook Petronilla from head to foot. 
* Oh, do not kill me,” she said, “do not remind me of that time 
when I was so young, so innocent, so blessed.” 

“He loved you then,” repeated Eveline bitterly, as though to 
herself, ‘‘ how can I be sure he does not love you now? How can I 
believe you will stay at the convent? And people say your husband 
is a stern man; when he returns you must live where he pleases. 
You will go to Ajaccio then.” 

“Not if you go thither,” said Petronilla, clasping her hands 
passionately ; ‘“‘ Giuseppe is in France ; he will remain there then, and 
he will let me live and die among the Ursulines. Eveline! Eveline! 
I implore you to hear me!” 
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Her clasped hands, as she spoke, fell upon the Indian shawl on the 
couch, beneath which the little rosy infant slept so soundly that 
Petronilla was unconscious of his presence, but now, as he lifted up 
his voice in a hearty cry, she started to her feet, and stepped back 
hurriedly. 

“ Did I Zouch your child?” she said, in an accent of indescribable 
pain. 

“You have not hurt him,” answered the young mother, with more 
kindness in her tone. ‘ Would you like to look at him?” 

Even though she regarded Petronilla as her enemy, she could not 
refrain from giving herself the joy and pride of showing her infant. 
She held him out in her arms, and said gently : 

“You may kiss him if you like.” 

But Petronilla shrank away, leaning against the table, and clutching 
it with her thin fingers. 

“No, no, I cannot kiss him—unless you go to Ajaccio,” she added 
eagerly. 

In amazement and anger at her refusal, Eveline withdrew her out- 
stretched arms, and rested the child gently on her lap. Petronilla 
gazed at it wistfully for a moment; then, coming forward, and hiding 
her thin, white hands beneath her veil, she knelt and bent her face 
over the infant’s. Tears gathered in her eyes as she did so, but before 
they fell she stooped and kissed him. 

** Now surely,” she said, “ he will be safe.” 

Before Eveline could ask her the meaning of her words, a voice at 
the window brought Petronilla to her feet with a loud scream. 

“If Signora la Marchesa will oblige me with her hand,” said the 
voice, “I shall be glad to lead her from the house of my enemy.” 

It is not in words to tell the agony of fear, the blanched terror and 
horror, that sat upon Petronilla’s face as she listened to her husband’s 
words. She sank crouching on the floor, with her eyes fixed on the 
infant, while her trembling lips seemed vainly trying to utter a prayer 
to Eveline, some incoherent words of which alone reached her— 

** My warning—heed me—pray for me—tell Antonio 

But the clear, urbane voice of the marquis now took all Eveline’s 
attention. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ I am your husband’s enemy, therefore I will 
not step over his threshold. Witness to him for me that I am thus 
near his house most unwillingly. I am just returned from Paris, and 
hastened at once to the convent where my wife has resided during my 
absence. I found her gone—no matter by what accident I discovered 
it—but I soon knew that she had bent her steps hither. I followed. 
Signora, I am no enemy of yours; it is your husband I hate. You 
will understand me, you will pity me, when I say I have cause to hate 
him. I abhor myself that I am come so near his detested roof, but I 
came for my honour’s sake. My wife was here. Are you or am I so 
blind, Madame da Belba, as not to know that she came hoping to see 
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the man on whom her traitress heart is fixed? Be not deceived, 
signora ; to see your husband’s shadow, for even a moment in the day, 
she would sell her soul. I have overheard her conversation with you, 
and her entreaties to you to return to Ajaccio. There is a fair walk 
by the sea shore, which my house overlooks, where your husband loves 
to lounge of an evening. I return to that house with my wife to-night. 
For my own sake, for her sake, I placed her in the convent during my 
sojourn in France, but now I am returned I can guard her beneath 
my own roof. Doubtless, madame, your husband has had no desire 
to reside in Ajaccio lately, but you will find now his wish that you 
should change your residence will be as earnest as Petronilla’s. Listen 
to them, signora. Why should you not oblige them? Farewell, 
madame. I wage no war against you. I am sorry if I have seemed 
discourteous. A husband so unhappy as myself cannot always weigh 
his words. Marchesa, will you relieve Madame da Belba of the pain 
your presence causes her?” 

With wild eyes and lips moving and like one fascinated and forced 
by the power of his voice, Petronilla trailed herself slowly to the 
window. 

“T kissed him! I kissed him!” she said in a ghastly whisper, 
looking back towards Eveline, as Delmonte’s hand seized her, and he, 
with rapid step, drew her away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“iT WAS WELL TO BE ANGRY.” 


‘Now may Heaven help me as a sinner!” ejaculated ;the doctor, 
de Santi. ‘Here is that arch-traitor come back, and I am no more 
able to put my hand upon him than on the fiery serpent himself. 
I wonder if anyone will tell him that I have watched every boat in 
these six months past. He will grow suspicious of me directly if they 
do, and I must guard, if possible, against his suspecting me. 
Welcome to Corsica, signor!” said the sharp doctor, lifting his hat ; 
“but whither away so fast?” 

“T go on the wings of love, doctor. I hasten to see my wife.” 

As he hurried on, the doctor looked after him with a musing 
countenance. 

** Now the rascal has got the start of me,” he said to himself. “I 
have no wings that can carry me to the convent first, to give poor 
Petronilia warning. It’s my belief half of those nuns are spies on her, 
and even if they were not, she is too much afraid of her tyrant ever to 
tell me the truth. What shall I do? The moment I see that man I 
feel murder in the air, and if I don’t prevent it this time I shall be an 
accessory. What right had I to hold my tongue when that poor babe 
was killed? What have I gained by it? the captain of the packet, 
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the mate, all the crew, swear the villain was on board that night, 
pleasant as an angel and innocent as a cherub. So Madame da Belba 
was dreaming, or she saw the devil on the mountain, and naturally 
took him for her son-in-law. Well, I’ve a nice affair on my hands 
now, and it is too late to go to the police with it. If I did, that 
idiot Sabiani would have that poor little innocent Irish girl in prison 
in two days from this. I have a great mind to take charge of this 
baby, and nurse it myself. I don’t think the marquis would get hold 
of it then,” said the doctor to himself grimly. ‘Ah, I have an idea! 
I thought Carlo de Santi’s brains could scarcely fail him so early 
in life!” 

A few minutes more saw the lean doctor trotting swiftly out of 
Ajaccio in his light carriage. He was in such high spirits that, on 
passing Delmonte’s house, he took off his hat and bowed to it, 
though, could any one have heard the speech with which he 
accompanied the salutation, they would scarcely have considered it 
as a mark of respect. 

* Monsieur le Marquis Delmonte,” said the doctor with his hat in 
his hand, “when you are guillotined, I’ll have your head and boil it. 
Yours will be a singular skull to examine. I destine it to a 
distinguished place in my museum.” 

The doctor alighted first at the country house of the elder Madame 
da Belba. ‘There were traces of weeping on her face as she came 
forward eagerly to receive him. 

** T see you know it,” she said. ‘‘Delmonte is returned suddenly 
without giving us a word of warning, and, after staying here a 
moment to accuse me of treachery and withholding information 
which he ought to have had, he is gone on to the convent. Oh, 
doctor, can nothing be done to save my unhappy daughter ?” 

“Yes, plenty,” he answered. ‘ We'll get her out of his clutches 
yet. Your silence respecting da Belba’s child is the treachery he 
alludes to, of course ?” 

“Ves, but he will kill Petronilla for not telling him.” 

“No he won't; she is not quite so helpless as a dadby,” responded 
de Santi with marked emphasis. ‘“‘ Madame da Belba, if you and I 
permit this man to murder your nephew's child, either by his own 
hands or the hands of a hired assassin, as he did the last, we are 
guilty before Heaven of the crime.” 

With a face ghastly white, and eyes full of horror, Madame da 
Belba looked at him, wringing her hands. 

‘Tell me what todo,” she said. “I have hitherto obeyed your 
directions entirely. I will do so still.” 

“* Make friends secretly with your nephew and his wife, and take 
charge of the little one yourself. Get it and its nurse into your house 
under a feigned name. Delmonte will never suspect the child he is 
searching for is close under his own nose with his own mother- 
in-law.” 
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* And the consequences to Petronilla if I am found out?” 

“Surely it is better for you to risk those consequences than to 
connive at murder.” 

Madame da Belba turned pale. 

““We cannot be sure he was the man,” she said. 

“So sure do I feel, madame, that he is the assassin, that if I 
cannot put this child in a safe asylum, I shall deem it my duty to go 
to the police and have Delmonte arrested,” responded the doctor 
firmly. 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Madame da Belba 
rested her head on her clasped hands, and the doctor continued in 
a low tone— 

“Remember, you yourself saw him returning from the grotto at 
three in the morning, and by what devilry or by what sums he has 
bribed the crew of the packet to declare he was on board ship we 
don’t know. You believe your own eyes against their words, I 
suppose ?” (“ It is more than I do,” said the doctor in an aside to 
himself.) ‘And if I denounce him you will be called upon to give 
this testimony.” 

‘Oh, doctor, you would not bring such misery on an honourable 
family!” cried Madame da Belba. 

“Not if I can help it,” he answered. “I revere Corsican customs 
as much as anyone. I wouldn’t interfere with a good old vindictive, 
respectable vendetta on any account, but let a man kill a man, not a 
baby. And I give you fair warning if Delmonte doesn’t stop I shall 
guillotine him, buy his head, boil it, and put it in my museum.” 

The doctor rammed his hat on his own head as he spoke, and rose 
up fiercely, like one in too great a passion to mind the courtesies of 
life. It was a master-stroke ; and it succeeded. 

‘Sit down, doctor,” said Madame da Belba, “I entreat you. I 
see it is better to risk Giuseppe’s anger than his eternal disgrace.” 

“You are right, madame,” returned de Santi. ‘‘The French have 
not our weakness in favour of the vendetta ; they call it, in fact, by a 
different name, and they have no respect whatever for it, no matter 
how ancient or respectable it may be.” 

“Doctor,” continued the lady sadly, “I have only hesitated for my 
daughter’s sake. ‘To act against Delmonte when he is in Corsica and 
when he is in France are two different things, but I hesitate no longer. 
I consent to your proposition. I only ask that you will first try to 
get Antonio and his wife back to Ajaccio, then your plan would be 
unnecessary, for they would be safe there.” 

“How do you know ?” cried the doctor eagerly. 

“‘T infer it from Delmonte’s satisfaction at hearing they were still at 
the grotto, and also from Petronilla’s anxiety to induce them to return 
to the town.” 

Dr. de Santi made no answer to this remark; he remained silently 
thoughtful, while Madame da Belba continued anxiously : 
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“ Not that I think Petronilla knows her husband’s terrible secrets ; 
she guesses them. And in truth she is nearly mad. Do you know, 
doctor ”—and all the mother spoke in her tremblingly—“ she begins 
to dislike me. She has never kissed me, or let me kiss her, since the 
day of her sudden illness.” 

Madame da Belba broke down with a sob, and the doctor instead 
of comforting her, went away hurriedly, leaving his cane and his snuff- 
box behind him. 

** Now,” said the doctor, as he drove steadily up the hill, “‘ I have 
another woman to manage, and she is the most obstinate and passion- 
ate of the three. She is no enigma, however, like Madame Delmonte. 
I can read the little Irish girl as easily as I take a pinch of snuff.” 

The discovery that his snuff-box was two miles behind him showed 
the doctor that it was not always easy to take a pinch of snuff, and it 
prepared his mind, doubtless, for the further discovery that Eveline 
was not always easy to read. 

At the gate of the pavilion he met Antonio on horseback, returning 
from the Sabianis, and, as usual after such visits, his heart was heavy 
and his temper soured. It was in no amiable mood, then, that he 
listened to the doctor’s long dissertation upon the air on mountain 
tops and the air in the valleys, ending at length in an earnest recom- 
mendation to him to return to his own house. 

“JT have a great dislike to going to Ajaccio,” remarked Antonio 
gloomily. “Is it absolutely necessary?” 

“It is my opinion,” said de Santi, “that your child will die if it 
remains here.” 

So reasonable an animal as a man and a husband had, of course, 
no further objection to make, after such an assertion from his family 
physician ; it remained, therefore, for the unreasonable little wife and 
woman to upset the doctor’s plans, which she did forthwith by uttering 
a violent scream the moment Antonio blandly proposed their return 
to Ajaccio, and she followed this up by a succession of fainting fits, a 
dangerous access of fever, and passionate bursts of tears. 

How silly and unreasonable Antonio thought her as he sat 
watching her that night I will not say. But then he was only a man 
and a husband, and consequently knew nothing. De Santi being a 
doctor as well as a man, knew something more, and if any woman had 
heard him cross-examine old Ernestina, she would at once have de- 
clared him a genius. The fact was, Eveline was weak and feverish, 
frightened and jealous. (Petronilla’s visit and Delmonte’s had 
unnerved her, filling her with doubt and sorrow, and Antonio’s sudden 
request seemed to her like “ confirmation strong ” of all her suspicions. 

Yes, he had refused her in the morning, but now Petronilla was in 
Ajaccio he was anxious to go back. 

And so her eyes closed, and she fainted away. 

Moreover, if any maz could have known what a worry that baby had 
been all the day long—the little animal had refused his breakfast, 
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lunch, dinner, tea, and supper, the consequence of which was that 
Eveline’s head was not worth a rush; and it is my private opinion 
that Plato’s would have been worth no more under the same circum- 
stances. 

But Antonio knew nothing of all this—it would have taken a clever 
woman a whole week to make him understand it—he did not even 
know that Petronilla and Delmonte had tortured his wife with their 
presence, and so, like Jonah, he was angry with a fragile little gourd 
perishing feebly before his eyes, and, like Jonah also, he fancied he 
did “ well to be angry.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LETTER. 


THERE was no more talk of going to Ajaccio. Eveline was ill and 
fevered, and she lay many days in bed, on the verge of danger, 
from which she was saved only by the skill, tact, and soothing 
kindness of de Santi. 

The wily doctor took advantage of her illness to propose a nurse for 
the crying baby, for whom certainly the suffering mother was now no 
fitting provider. ‘To get her consent to this was a great point gained, 
as hitherto Eveline’s prejudices had made her insist on taking that 
office on herself. 

As if on purpose to further the doctor’s plans, an accident just at this 
time brought to his notice a woman who of all others was most suited 
to favour his project. She was an old servant of Madame da Belba’s, 
and her husband, a poor fisherman, was drowned in the bay on the 
very day of Delmonte’s return to Corsica. Under these circumstances, 
she, with her infant of a month old in her arms, applied to her 
former mistress for assistance. ‘That lady spoke of her to the doctor, 
who saw at once that she was the very instrument needed to guard 
the life of the defenceless child whom a cruel vendetta had certainly 
doomed to die. 

“Tt will seem nothing strange,” he observed, “that you should succour 
an old servant fallen into distress and widowhood. She is too poor 
not to accede to our plans. Let her take Antonio’s child and call it 
hers, and give both an asylum in your house. Her own infant must 
pass for his, and I will place it in the charge of a young woman whose 
baby is dead, and whose husband, a soldier, is in garrison at Toulon.” 

This scheme was discussed and agreed on. And during Eveline’s 
fever the doctor easily persuaded Antonio that it was safer to send 
the child away than to have the nurse in the house. He considered 
it a master-stroke when he succeeded in getting rid of old Ernestina, 
and drove off by himself, with baby lying like a sleepy bundle in the 
carriage by his side. In a little lonely wood on the mountain he 
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joined Madame da Belba, with the fisherman’s widow, and here these 
two made an exchange of clothes between the children, and the 
doctor in a triumphant state of mind continued his drive to the 
village where the soldier’s wife resided, and gave the young fisherman 
into her care as the child of the Signor da Belba. 

It was with no small anxiety and secret unwillingness that Madame 
da Belba lent herself to this plot, but the doctor was peremptory. 

“IT have fulfilled my promise,” he said. “I have urged your 
nephew and niece to return to Ajaccio, but I find in both a secret 
and strong repugnance to the project. I have no faith in their safety 
there, but at your desire I was willing to try it. Now it is for you to 
keep your compact, and help me to prevent murder if you can. The 
little Irishwoman is very ill; so, even supposing she can be induced 
to go to Ajaccio, it will be weeks before she can leave, and mean- 
while the child would be despatched just as neatly as his brother was. 
You perceive, therefore, that unless I denounce Delmonte, there is 
no alternative for you or for me but to accept this task.” 

‘If denouncing Delmonte would be of any use,” said the doctor to 
himself in a mental aside, “‘ I’d go to the police to do it, if I walked 
upon my head; but the rascal was at sea, and suspicion would fall 
now upon Antonio’s household only—that is, it would soon fix itself, 
by aid of the blundering Sabiani, upon Eveline, and the upshot 
would be—confusion.” 

This was the mildest word he could think of without swearing, so 
the doctor chose it, and emphasised it with a huge pinch of snuff. 

For some days he was in great delight at the success of his plan ; 
but at the end of the week, Eveline being better, Antonio, who had 
hitherto contented himself with questions, announced his intention of 
paying a visit to his son. Upon hearing this, the doctor took him by 
the button, led him into the garden, and entertained him with a long 
dissertation upon the beauty of family affection, winding up with the 
confession that his aunt, out of pity and love, had the infant and his 
nurse into her own house, and was keeping the fact a secret from 
Petronilla and Delmonte. 

Antonio was both startled and pleased, yet he instinctively felt that 
the circumstance would be painful to his wife. To him Madame da 
Belba and Petronilla were a mother and sister, but he was conscious 
that Eveline did not share his feelings. 

“She will be ill again if I tell her,” he said to the doctor. 

“Then conceal it from her at present,” said de Santi, “till she is 
strong enough to hear reason. And meanwhile, for your unhappy 
cousin’s sake, abstain from going to your aunt’s house. You are as 
anxious to be reconciled as she is, and now she is acting the part of a 
mother to your child, it would be ungracious and a renewal of enmity 
to take it from her. I will drive your aunt and the child twice a week 
to a spot where you can meet them, and by this means we shall keep our 
secret from Delmonte, and spare his poor wife all misery through you.” 
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And here the doctor expatiated on the beauty and gentleness of 
Petronilla, and the precarious state of her health, which the least 
shock now might so destroy as to plunge her into insanity. In fact, 
he succeeded in bringing back to Antonio’s heart so much of the old 
tenderness and habit of long affection ever lingering there for his 
aunt and cousin, that his eyes were blinded to the danger of deceiving 
his wife. 

And for nearly three weeks all went well. Antonio met his aunt 
with the little one at many a secluded spot, and brought home to 
Eveline glowing news of his beauty and health. This contented her, 
while sickness confined her to her room; but the moment she was 
able to stroll into the garden, she asked to have her child brought to 
her. Many were the subterfuges by which the doctor put her off for 
a few days, and then he began to see he had accepted a most difficult 
undertaking. 

‘Bless my soul!” he said, “am I to tell falsehoods to this little 
woman for ever? Is there no frightening that snake Delmonte from 
his prey? I cannot act as chief nurse and godfather to this boy till 
he is old enough to protect himself.” 

The thought quite unnerved the old bachelor, and in a very ill- 
humour he descended the hill, thinking his chance of boiling 
Delmonte’s head more remote than ever. On reaching Ajaccio, he 
drove at once to that individual’s house, and requested an interview. 

‘Signor Delmonte,” he said stiffly, refusing the marquis’s proffered 
hand, “I come on an affair of business, and I will go directly to the 
point. You cherish a vendetta against Antonio da Belba. Where 
and how do you intend to make your next vengeance fall ?” 

“If I were to tell you, doctor,” replied the marquis, “ you would 
denounce me to the police!” 

“Very likely I should,” answered de Santi drily. ‘“‘ Indeed, it is 
highly probable I shall do so without your telling me. In fact, I am 
come to say that if your vendetta takes the shape of infanticide, I 
shall lodge you in prison the day after the murder.” 

Was there a slight change in Delmonte’s countenance, or was it 
only the shade of the yellow curtain that gave a paler tint to his 
finely-cut face ? 

“That’s a curious suspicion of yours against a man who was miles 
Out at sea,” he observed carelessly. ‘‘ Be assured my vengeance will 
be something more satisfactory than the death of a whimpering infant. 
It is war to the knife between me and da Belba. I nearly killed 
him the last time we fought; let him beware of our next meeting. 
You see I confess my feelings readily ; Iam a Corsican ; why should 
I be ashamed of a vendetta simply because French law and French 
customs denounce it?” 

“‘T have no remark to make on the subject,” responded de Santi, 
turning on his heel to go. “I merely inform you of my intentions if 
another child of da Belba’s is murdered.” 

2A2 
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“You surprise me! Was it indeed killed?” exclaimed the 
marquis. ‘I never heard that before. And where are they hiding 
the next heir to all their happiness and love?” 

The doctor heard this speech, but with a grim bow he departed 
without answering it. 

“* Now, will he be deterred by my threat or not?” he asked himself. 
“At all events, I foresee this headstrong little Irishwoman will kick 
my plot to the ground, and have her baby back in danger’s way 
before we are many days older.” 

He was mistaken, for Eveline, weary of delays and excuses, took 
advantage of Antonio’s absence to order her small carriage and drive 
to the village in which the soldiers wife resided. The woman 
with some pride showed the healthy, strong baby, and the mother, 
suspecting nothing, scarcely marvelled at the child’s growth and 
changed aspect. Unused to driving, Eveline, in returning home, 
found her pony unmanageable; it ran away, and she was thrown 
from the carriage and picked up senseless, with her right shoulder 
dislocated. 

Once more she was Dr. de Santi’s patient, and many a week 
dragged its slow length along before she was in a condition to 
discover the plot by which he was endeavouring to save her little 
son’s life. 

It was while she was still weak that, when sitting one day near the 
garden entrance to the house, a beggar put a slip of paper into 
her hand. Thinking it a petition, she opened it carelessly, and read 
these words— 


“* MapAME,—Ask the nurse of your child how many times his father 
has been to see him. And, if you are of a curious disposition, and 
love to ask questions, 1 recommend you to inquire of your husband 
whether the rich lady and infant whom he meets in the wood are not 
more the objects of his affection than yourself and the neglected little 
one who languishes with the poor soldier’s wife. 

“T am, madame, 
“OnE WHO HATES THE INNOCENT TO BE WRONGED.” 


When Eveline looked up, the mendicant was gone, and she 
neither fainted nor cried—she sat in stony silence, like one who has 
just witnessed some great horror; then rising slowly, she took the 
stout gardener with her as a coachman, and departed for the 
village. 

“He is much grown. I have not seen him for a month,” said 
Eveline wistfully, ‘‘ but doubtless his father has often visited him ?” 

She hid her face as she spoke over the infant, that the woman 
might not see the anguish of impatience depicted on every feature. 

“Pardon me, signora,” said the nurse with an injured air, “ the 
Signor da Belba has never once been here, but the doctor comes 
often.”. 
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“Take care what you are saying,” answered Eveline fiercely ; “ my 
husband tells me he has seen the child nearly every day.” 

“T have never seen his face in my life,” replied the woman 
solemnly. “It is the doctor who pays me. A poor woman comes 
sometimes to see the little one—a servant of Madame da 
Belba’s———” 

“ Of zvhom ?” asked Eveline with ghastly white lips. 

The woman repeated her statement, with many particulars respect- 
ing the stranger’s affection for the infant. 

“Pack up a few things for yourself and baby; I shall take you 
both home with me,” said Eveline quietly. 
* * * * * * 

It was evening when Antonio returned from his secret visit to his 
aunt and child. He found Eveline lying on a couch by the window. 
She did not spring up to meet him—she did not even turn her head. 
The thought of Antonio’s treachery was stifling her soul with indig- 
nation and grief, and her pain and shame for his deceit were greater 
even than her jealousy. It was hard at such a time to dissemble, but 
while there was still a chance of his speaking the truth, she would 
give it him. 

** Antonio,” she said, “have you not seen our boy lately?” 

“T am just come from visiting his nurse, and, Eveline, now you 
are so much better, you must see baby. I will bring him hither 
to-morrow.” 

The esteem, the respect, the love Eveline had cherished so long 
broke down within her as she heard those words, and all the wreck 
of her married happiness lying in ruins about her so hedged and 
fettered thought, that for a moment she was speechless. 

“‘ Antonio,” she said at last in a hurried whisper, “if you have 
ceased to love me why lie to me? You have never seen my child’s 
face since it quitted this house.” 

She put the letter she had received into his hand as she spoke, 
and before he could recover from his astonishment she had left the 
room, and returned with the nurse and child. 

“‘ Have you seen this gentleman before ?” she asked. 

“‘ Never,” replied the woman. 

“Nor I you, my good woman,” said Antonio, gazing at her and at 
the letter in sore amazement. 

“And here is your baby, sir,” said the soldier’s wife, “whom you 
have not looked at since the day the good Dr. de Santi gave it into 
my charge.” 

“* My baby !” exclaimed the bewildered Antonio. “ Eveline, how 
can you believe ‘ 

“Yours and madame’s, sir,” said the woman with a curtsey and a 
half-smile. 

Feeling himself in a labyrinth, Antonio turned towards his wife, 
and said earnestly ; 
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“ Eveline, you are deceived. ‘This is not our child, nor is this 
woman its nurse. I have never seen these two in my life till this 
moment. I know nothing of them. This letter is written by an 
enemy. The lady I have met every day is my aunt—the infant she 
has brought with her is our son. Eveline, I am to blame in keeping 
this a secret from you, but that is the sole wrong I have done you, and I 
only used the concealment for your health’s sake.” 

* And this is not my child ?” said Eveline breathless with anger. 

“ As heaven is my witness, I have never seen this infant in my 
life before! and if de Santi has given it into this woman’s charge 
under my name, he shall answer to me for his infamous falsehood.” 

Trembling with passion and excitement, Eveline beckoned to the 
woman to leave the room, and then the torrent of her fierce jealousy 
broke forth like a flood. 

It was Petronilla he had met; it was for her sake he had con- 
descended to deception and given their child to his aunt’s care. She 
hated Petronilla; she hated Madame da Belba; her boy should not 
remain an hour longer with them. She had always known why 
Antonio wanted to return to Ajaccio—it was to see Petronilla every 
day ; and now when he found she was resolute in her resolve to 
remain at the Grotto, he had lied to her continually, and stolen her 
child from her to give it to her enemy, that he might have a pretence 
for meeting her secretly. And whose child was this that had been 
foisted upon her as herown? Was she to have no suspicion at such 
a singular circumstance ? 

The poor bewildered Antonio could scarcely defend himself against 
her rapid accusations. One thing, nevertheless, secretly pleased him ; 
it was Eveline’s jealousy, and that alone, which rendered her averse 
to returning to Ajaccio. Relieved on this point, he naturally yielded 
on others ; the cry of that bewildering suspicious baby, too, greatly 
helped his consent to Eveline’s avowed determination to go instantly 
to Madame da Belba’s to fetch her child. 

“Only for pity’s sake, Eveline,” he said, “excuse me from 
accompanying you. I cannot appear to my aunt in so ungracious 
an act. I feel 1 am most ungrateful, and you also, but since you 
are jealous you must have your own way. Don’t betray my aunt to 
the Delmontes, and ask for yourself whether my assertion is not true 
—that I have neither seen nor spoken to poor Petronilla since our 
marriage. How mean you must think me to suppose I would injure 
or compromise her by meeting her secretly !” 

“You have too much regard for her, I presume?” said Eveline, 
half sobbing. 

“Yes, I have,” exclaimed Antonio boldly. “ And if you will go 
to my aunt’s house to insult her ungratefully for the care she has 
taken of your child, I insist on you carrying this impostor of a woman, 
with her baby, along with you. You don’t suppose I'll be left here 
alone with them, do you?” 
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*T mean to take them,” said Eveline. ‘When I see both children 
together I shall know which is mine.” 

“At all events,” thought Antonio as the carriage departed, “ the 
presence of that impostor and her horrible child will be some excuse 
to my aunt for poor Eveline’s madness.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PLOT BETRAYED. 


THERE was a card-party that night at Madame da Belba’s. The 
doctor was there, the marquis and his wife, and many others. 
Petronilla’s beautiful face wore a happier look, and a less anxious 
shade of fear cowered in her eyes when they met her husband’s 
glance. As the doctor dealt round the cards a child’s cry was heard 
in the corridor without. 

“Your little fisherman has a lusty voice, madame,” remarked de 
Santi carelessly. 

But Petronilla flushed at the infant’s cry, and turned over her cards 
nervously. 

*“T can see a// your hand, Petronilla,” observed Delmonte in an 
easy tone. “Ah, doctor! you perceive madame ma delle mére does 
not tire of her charity. I remember when you were willing to make 
me a heavy bet that madame would weary of the stormy little fisher- 
boy, and send him packing ina month. And you see he has been 
here three.” 

The marquis sorted his cards with charming ease, and looked up 
with a smile. Petronilla played out of her turn, and Madame da 
Belba laughed one of those laughs that, under a pretence of perfect 
tranquillity, betray an inward agitation. 

* How charming, how good of Madame da Belba!” began several 
of the ladies. ‘Ah! do let us see her dear little protégé.” 

“ Petronilla, do go and fetch him,” said the marquis, “just to 
oblige these ladies.” 

“Tf he comes here I'll go right out of the house,” exclaimed the 
doctor gruffly. “I hate babies. Madame, send the squalling brat 
and his mother to the other side of the premises, I entreat you.” 

But the doctor’s words came too late, though Madame da Belba 
rose hurriedly to obey him. Two or three ladies sprang to the door, 
and seizing the nurse as she was passing, brought her into the sa/on, 
and took the child from her arms. 

In a moment there was a crowd around him, and all the usual 
exclamations that accompany the advent of babyhood greeted the 
ears of the company. Petronilla, however, sat quite still and 
silent. 

““Madame Delmonte, go and look at him too,” said the doctor, 
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* and help kiss his dub of a nose off with the rest; the affair will be 
over the sooner.” 

**T don’t care for babies,” said Petronilla in a low voice. 

“How charmingly he is dressed!” cried a young lady. “How 
kind of madame to give you such beautiful frocks for your little 
boy!” 

“Oh, these women!” groaned the doctor. “So they have stuck 
finery on him! In serge I might have saved his life ; in embroidery 
he has no chance! The marquis has seen it now.” 

**T have all the trumps,” observed the marquis; “do you play, or 
do you throw up your hand, doctor?” 

* He reads my thoughts—he knows the truth,” said the doctor to 
himself. 

**T never give up my hand, marquis,” he responded aloud; “and 
I'll boil your head yet,” he added mentally. 

“ By-the-bye, madre mia,” observed the marquis softly, “ this 
little fisher-baby reminds me of your nephew’s infant. Do you 
know the small-pox has broken out badly in the village where he lives 
with his nurse ?” 

At these words the fisherman’s widow looked up anxiously and 
seemed about to speak, but the marquis, slightly glancing at her, took 
the word again. 

“Now, de Santi, I consider myself a model of good-nature for 
giving you that warning, for I remember you made a secret of the 
child’s whereabouts, as though you feared some ogre would fall upon 
it and devour it. I return good for evil ; I warn you the small-pox is 
of the most dreadful kind, and unless you remove the child it will be 
dead in a day or two.” 

“Oh, madame!” exclaimed the fisherman’s widow, “let me go 
directly and take the boy away!” 

With dilated eyes, with parted lips, she laid her hand on Madame 
da Belba’s arm as she spoke. 

“Doctor, the game is mine,” said the marquis as he gathered up 
the last trick. 

Apparently his words had no reference to the trembling half-crying 
woman whom Madame da Belba led hurriedly from the room, yet 
they gave the doctor a strange pang, which was increased to an 
intense feeling of indignation as he watched the smile that played 
round Delmonte’s lips. 

“You have won once,” he said—and he forced himself to utter the 
words blandly—* but I'll wager my head against yours you don’t win 
again.” 

*Petronilla, will you back me or the doctor ?” asked the marquis, 
bending politely towards his wife. 

The unhappy woman gave him no answer; rising wildly, she 
clasped her hands above her head, which she turned from side to side 
like some hunted and desperate animal seeking an escape from death. 
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Astonished, ladies and gentlemen started up, exclaiming— 

* Madame is ill! What is the matter? What has happened ?” 

But before any reply could be made the door opened, and a little 
figure, hooded and cloaked, stood at the entrance. Every nerve and 
limb of this apparition seemed trembling with excitement as she 
stepped forward, saying in a voice intense with the calmness of 
deepest passion : 

**T am come for my child—I demand my son.” 

“Eveline!” shrieked Petronilla in a tone whose anguish rang 
through the ears of the listeners. ‘Oh! I feared this!” 

She rushed towards the shrinking Eveline as if she would have 
clasped her in her arms, but ere she reached her she fell senseless at 
her feet. 

“T have nothing to do with this lady,” said Eveline, gathering up 
her dress that it might not touch the death-like form of Petronilla. 
**T want my child. Dr. de Santi, I leave you to your conscience. 
Give me my infant.” 

Her passion was almost sublime, and all voices were hushed, all 
eyes fixed on her as she spoke. The doctor was the only one present 
who leaned over Petronilla, and lifted her head like a broken flower 
from the ground. 

“‘ Headstrong, obstinate little fool 
her own way.” 

‘Madame Antonio da Belba,” interposed the bland voice of the 
marquis, ‘“ your presence, you perceive, has given my wife a fainting 
fit; why, it would be painful for me to imagine. Will you permit me 
to ask for what child you are inquiring?” 

‘My own,” replied Eveline. ‘“ Tell your wife to give it to me.” 

In the concentrated indignation she felt she was unable to say more. 

“Your child! They tell me it is at the village of Buona Vista ; 
there is no infant here save the son of a poor drowned fisherman, to 
whom, with its mother, Madame da Belba has given a shelter out of 
charity !” 

“T know nothing of any fisherman’s child, unless this is it,” said 
Eveline, beckoning to a woman to come forward. “I demand my 
own child !” 

Her attitude of intense expectation, her excitement, her tearful eyes 
raised a murmur of sympathy from the amazed: crowd around her. 
Burning with eager curiosity, they hung upon every word in breathless 
silence. 

Quietly and almost unnoticed, de Santi had borne Petronilla from 
the room, and he now returned with Madame da Belba and a little 
soft bundle, which was evidently a sleeping infant. He placed the 
child in Eveline’s arms, and would have led her silently away, but she 
shook him off indignantly and turned towards the assembled 
company. And now for the first time, having her son restored to her, 
her voice shook. 


!” he muttered. ‘ Let her take 
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“T am a foreigner,” she said, “and I have been very unhappy 
in Corsica. You have all treated me cruelly, and, not content with 
my misery, my husband’s relatives have plotted to steal my child 
from me.” 

“ Madame, believe me I am altogether innocent and ignorant of 
this plot,” said the marquis earnestly. 

‘Signor, I know it,” answered Eveline. “You are my husband’s 
enemy—his honourable enemy—not a stealer of children. I will 
accept your hand to lead me to my carriage.” 

“What does it all mean? Is it true? Explain!” cried all 
voices as Eveline and the marquis disappeared, followed by the 
soldier’s wife. 

Surrounded, irritated, baffled, the doctor felt himself at his 
wits’ end. 

“‘ The fact is, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “‘ that, as a medical 
man, I disapproved of Madame Antonio’s being allowed to take charge 
of her child. She had fever, and then she was thrown from her 
carriage—on her Head, ladies; so you can judge if she was fit to have 
a baby with her, and consequently, by Signor da Belba’s wish, we 
entered into a little conspiracy to keep the infant here for a month or 
two till she should be restored to health. There, that’s the whole 
history! Well!” exclaimed the doctor, turning suddenly on the 
young widow as she passed by, “ why are you not gone with the 
little da Belba, your charge ?” 

“I preferred to take charge of my own child,” said the woman 
sulkily. ‘It looks ill; I dare say it is sickening for the small-pox.” 

“Then ask monsieur le marquis to prescribe for it, since he 
planted the disease in the village,” responded the doctor in a rage. 

The guests departed in most “admired confusion,” discussing, 
wondering, and exaggerating the mystery till they separated, each to 
repeat it in his own way. 

Madame da Belba was in tears, the marquis cynical but polite. 

“This will teach you, ma delle mére,” he said, “not to interfere 
again in the affairs of an enemy. If /a delle Jrlandaise is a little bit 
cracked, and unfit to have the care of her children, at least let her 
choose their nurse for herself, and don’t foist dead fishermen’s boys 
on her for her own. One word of warning from myself and I am 
silent. I am da Belba’s enemy. I hate him. I make no conceal- 
ment of that fact, and I expect my feelings at least to be respected 
by my own family. I have always told you that you had to choose 
between your daughter and your nephew; apparently you choose the 
latter. Very well; it is a matter of indifference to me; the grief will 
be Petronilla’s. Will you tell her I am waiting to drive her home? 
And at the same time you can bid her farewell.” 

** You will not separate us?” exclaimed Madame da Belba. “Oh, 
Doctor de Santi, speak, I entreat you! It was you who persuaded 
me to do this.” 
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**T have already spoken to the marquis,” said the doctor. ‘“ He 
is aware of my reasons for my conduct. I placed the infant da Belba 
in this house simply because I believed it was the last he would sus- 
pect of sheltering it from its secret enemy. As for Madame Delmonte, 
she is too ill to be removed to-night; as her medical adviser I for- 
bid it.” 

At the doctor’s first words a dark flush covered the ivory-coloured 
chiselled face of the marquis. He rose angrily, but sat down again. 

“‘T should be a child,” he said, “to resent so absurd and prepos- 
terous a suspicion ; I should be worse than childish if I condescended 
to deny or refute it. You are welcome to your evil thoughts, Signor 
de Santi. May they make you comfortable, and smooth the thorns 
of life for you! Madame ma mére, with your permission, I will go 
and see how Petronilla is.” 

“Is she really ill?” asked Madame da Belba of the doctor as her 
son-in-law left the room. 

‘Not ill, but strangely nervous and excitable. It will certainly be 
better for her to remain here quietly than to go home with that 
brimstone husband of hers.” 

‘“*T think he is innocent,” said Madame da Belba. 

*T cannot help your thoughts, madame,” responded the doctor 
drily. ‘Eve thought the serpent was innocent; and since her time 
other women, I believe, have sometimes taken a devil for an angel.” 

Madame da Belba was a sensible woman, and so she did of reply 
to this speech. 

“Vou will excuse my remaining so late,” observed the doctor, 
slightly softened ; “ but I should like to see your daughter safe home, 
if the marquis persists in making her leave you.” 

Half-an-hour, three-quarters, an hour, and still Delmonte did not 
return. 

“What is he about?” said the doctor impatiently. ‘Go and see, 
madame, I entreat you.” 

He had sat at the open window the whole time, looking out on the 
garden and road which fronted the house, so the marquis could not 
have left without being seen. 

Madame da Belba quitted the room at his request, but returned in 
a minute or two. 

**T met him coming down-stairs,” she said. ‘ Petronilla is to stay 
here. He has given me the key of her room, because she is anxious 
not to be disturbed. ‘The marquis is gone out in the yard to order 
his carriage.” 

“Then I'll go instantly,” cried the doctor. “If Madame Delmonte 
seems worse to-morrow morning, send for me at once. Good-night.” 

In great haste the doctor hurried away, and in a few moments his 
vehicle might be seen driving on the road to Ajaccio, side by side 
with the carriage of the Marquis Delmonte. 

At the gate of the latter’s mansion they wished each other good- 
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night, but the moment the marquis had driven within its portals, the 
watchful de Santi slackened his horse’s pace, then drew up, jumped 
out of his tilbury, tied the horse to a tree, crept softly into the garden, 
and planted himself in the deep shadow of the laurels, yet neverthe- 
less in a position which commanded both doors of the house. 

“Let me keep that infant safe to-night,” he said, “and to-morrow 
it shall go out of the island. T'll tell that baby couple all my 
suspicions in the morning. Now, monsieur le marquis, at this 
present moment I would not take five hundred louis-d’ors for my 
chance of boiling your head.” 

For two hours the doctor kept watch thus, and not a shadow 
moved round the quiet mansion. Then just as the clocks of Ajaccio 
struck ONE, the solitary mournful stroke resounding in a ghostly way 
upon the ear, making the lonely watcher feel that the old-fashioned 
thirteen would have been more companionable and pleasant, a single 
light flickered in a window. Watching it earnestly, de Santi started 
with a sensation something like fear as a footstep sounded on the 
gravel by his side, and a voice called him by name. 

It was the marquis ! 

“De Santi,” he said, “come into my house, and watch me there. 
It will be pleasanter for you, and more useful to me, for I am ill— 
very ill. Come quickly! In half-an-hour I shall be stricken down 
like a dead man.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A STRANGE PROPENSITY. 


? 


“My dear, I assure you it is perfectly true,” said an old lady of 
Ajaccio. ‘She is like an unnatural monster of a cat that I once had, 
who used to eat her kittens—she has a propensity to kill her babies. 
And the poor little thing is dead, quite dead.” 

* And it was only given into her charge last night?” said the 
other lady. 

“No, my dear; for it seems her husband and that clever de Santi 
suspected her, and they hid the child, like Moses, for three months, 
but last evening she got hold of it, and this morning it is dead.” 

‘She must be mad,” remarked the other lady charitably. 

“Well, so her husband thinks; but the Count di Sabiani, whom 
I have just seen, thinks something different, gute different, and he 
declares he shall not let the countess visit her any more.” 

The old lady pursed up her lips and was silent, but her eyes were 
a pair of daggers which pierced Eveline’s reputation, and scattered it 
to the winds. Her companion, after nodding her head and lifting 
her eyebrows to the roots of her hair, asked if the police were going 
to do nothing. 

“ Well, yes,” said the old lady complacently ; “it is a great secret, 
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but I don’t mind telling you. The count left me to go to the police- 

office, and I expect we shall hear before nightfall that the wicked 

little Irishwoman is in prison.” 
* * * * * * 

** Signore, signore!” cried the pale Ottavio, running after the fat 
little wine-merchant, “ how is the marquis this morning ?” 

“Better,” exclaimed that puffy individual, breathing hard to 
recover himself from some unwonted exertion, “but exhausted— 
much exhausted ! ” 

“Ts it true that Dr. de Santi was sent for, and fetched from 
Madame da Belba’s, where he was struggling with young Madame 
Antonio, who was trying to kill her baby with a hatchet ?” 

“That is not altogether correct,” said the man of casks. “ The 
doctor happened to be passing by, going to see a poor woman who is 
since dead, and the servants called him in.” 

* But it is true that he stayed up with the marquis all night ?” 

‘Yes, and never left him till six this morning, when poor Antonio 
da Belba came galloping into the town like a madman, to say his 
child was murdered, and his wife was crazy.” 

“Then she didn’t do it with a hatchet ?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“ Ah, mon cher, do tell us all about this little tragedy! They live 
in your house, so for certain you know the whole matter.” 

“Signor Ottavio, I was at the top of that diabolical hill this 
morning before eight, and I saw the room, and the cradle, and the 
child” 

“You did? Good heavens! Well, go on.” 

= Dead, signore, as a little slain lamb, and the poor young 
mother passing from one fit to another P 

“ Remorse, I suppose ?” 

™ And her husband distracted between his love for her and 
his sense of duty, which, of course, as the Count di Sabiani very 
properly said, should lead him at once to denounce her to the police.” 

“Then she is really suspected of poisoning the child!” 

“No, it is not poisoned, it was choked—a cruel hand on its 
throat, that was the instrument. Addio! I cannot wait another 
moment.” 

“Stop! Won’t Madame Antonio be arrested? She really ought, 
you know.” 

But the fat wine-merchant had puffed off, and Ottavio strolled 
towards the quay, to impart his news to other listeners. 

* * * * 
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“My dear Antonio,” said the crestfallen de Santi, “I have told 
you all. I have made a clean breast of it now, and I only wish 
I had done so at first. Your wife is innocent as an angel, and she 
is no more mad than Iam. She has not done this either sleeping 
or waking, mad or sane. We must protect her at all hazards against 
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Sabiani’s blunders and suspicions. I will go myself to the super- 
intendent of police, and I will so explain my views that I will answer 
for it your sorrowing wife shall not be molested. Your enemy, the 
Marquis Delmonte, is the man who has done this—not by his own 
hand, for I watched by him the whole night through, when by some 
devilry he simulated catalepsy, on purpose to make me an unwilling 
witness to his cunning innocence; but he has not deceived me, and 
I'll prove him guilty and boil his head yet.” 

“Whom can he have hired?” said the wretched Antonio. “And 
how can the assassin have entered Eveline’s room? ‘The servants 
are innocent.” 

The young man’s haggard face, his wild, disordered hair, showed 
through what a fever of anguish he had passed. The doctor looked 
at him pitifully. 

“The servants may or may not be innocent,” he observed. ‘ Let 
the police examine them. Our great point is to prove the innocence 
of your wife.” 

“IT will prove that or die!” answered Antonio resolutely. ‘ No 
suspicion shall rest upon her. I will clear her fame in that villain’s 
blood, if no other way be left! But for this resolve I would listen to 
her prayers, and quit Corsica to-day.” 

“You are right to stay,” observed de Santi. “If you left the 
island now, every one would declare she was guilty. Sabiani’s view 
of the subject is so plausible that it takes with the multitude. Then 
her violence yesterday, and determination to wrest the child from 
your aunt, and her repeated declarations that some horror pursued 
her in this house, all looks so like guilt or insanity, that I cannot 
wonder Sabiani filled you this morning with all the agony of doubt. 
But I trust I have convinced you now of the injustice of his 
suspicions, and the innocence of your poor half-distracted wife. 
By-the-bye, Delmonte’s wife feels this treacherous murder as acutely 
as you do. She has taken refuge at the Ursulines, and declares she 
will never return to her husband’s house. I tried to see her this 
morning at her mother’s, but she had locked her door and refused to 
admit anyone. Her sobs were distressing to hear.” 

“Poor Petronilla!” said Antonio. “I will rescue her yet from 
the power of her villainous husband !” 

“© signore, here are the police!” cried the gardener, rushing 
towards them suddenly. 

The doctor uttered an exclamation that sounded much like an 
oath ; then he turned to Antonio, and begged him to go instantly to 
Eveline, to prepare her for this new blow. 

“As to that fool, Sabiani,” muttered the doctor, as he walked 
toward the bowing Frenchman, “it is to be hoped Delmonte will 
invent some punishment for him that he deserves. The vendetta 
was sworn against him originally. I shall remind the marquis of that 
little circumstance the next time we meet.” 
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The superintendent of police gathered the servants together and 
examined them, but the result, of course, was blank darkness and 
confusion. Then the doctor was questioned, and gave it as his 
opinion that the child was killed by the pressure of a hand on 
its throat. 

“A right hand,” said the doctor, “‘and the mother’s right hand 
and arm are still in a sling and too weak to use.” 

His words startled the superintendent, who was come prepared to 
believe in Eveline’s guilt, and he looked interrogatively and earnestly 
at de Santi. 

“You are in Corsica,” observed the latter, with a half-smile, “ and 
there is such a thing here as the vendetta.” 

“I think we had better have a little private talk,” remarked the 
Frenchman quietly. 

The talk was had, and the result might be seen in the respect, 
tenderness and compassion with which the superintendent treated the 
bereaved lady, whom an hour ago he believed a murderess. The 
poor little Irish girl—weak, terror-stricken and overwhelmed with 
grief—was completely broken down. Unconscious of the dreadful 
suspicion against her, she answered all questions with such childish 
eagerness and anger against the assassin, mingled with such heart- 
rending bursts of grief, that the compassionate Frenchman was 
quite overcome. 

‘‘We will find the murderer, madame,” he said, as he took his 
leave ; “ only have patience.” 

And truly he investigated the matter with great patience, examining 
and re-examining the servants, fastening suspicion on the gardener, 
then the kitchen-maid, a shepherd-lad, and an idiot in succession, till 
all the gossips in Ajaccio at last voted the murder a bore and dropped 
the subject. The most persistent among them, however, at times 
still affirmed that all this bustle was a blind to distract attention from 
the real culprit, the unfortunate Eveline. 

It was a blind, certainly, meant to deceive the Marquis Delmonte, 
that he might not know he was watched in his uprising and his 
downsitting, his going out and his coming in. But in vain. Neither 
by night nor by day was he ever seen to meet an accomplice or 
confer with a suspicious character, the only result of the watchings 
being that the Chief of the Bureau de Police sometimes smiled when 
the Count di Sabiani’s name was mentioned, and always bowed in 
grave acquiescence when the wisdom and discretion of the Countess 
Bianca were the themes of praise. 


(Zo be continued.) 











THE DRAMA AS A TEACHER. 


By THE LATE WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


“Tat there should be a remote connection between public morality 
and public taste is unquestionable, but it is to be doubted if 
the connection is “intimate,” as expounded by Coleridge. 

Taste, in the sense in which the word is used here, means the 
appreciation of the congruous, the fit and proper and the good and 
beautiful. 

Taste for the congruous and the fit and proper implies intelligence 
rather than morality, and taste for the good and beautiful in nature 
or art implies a cultivated power of observation as well as a sense of 
the moral fitness of things. 

Equally true is it that the moral and intellectual tone of a nation 
depends, more or less (not largely) upon the way it spends its leisure. 
If we were to say “ largely,” we should say the way in which it spends 
its working-time. Given the amusements of a people, and, we are 
told, it is not hard to tell its character. A generalisation of this kind 
must be received with reserves. ‘The French popular amusement is 
dancing, an innocent amusement if not a very moral or intellectual 
one, and yet are the French much given to fighting. This feature 
in a people’s character would scarcely be deduced from that of their 
favourite amusement. 

What are the amusements of our “masses?” How do they 
cultivate their minds, train their tastes, and lift themselves above the 
sordid cares of the daily struggle for existence? By going to the 
play, is Mr. Irving’s answer, or the answer of a critic whose words he 
adopts. 

Now it is not for a moment to be disputed but that the drama is 
of immeasurable value to civilisation in the solace it yields, the 
thoughts it gives birth to, and the refinement it inspires. The drama, 
at its best, unquestionably takes its stand as one of the most noble 
exhibitions of human intellect. If it is capable of being corrupted 
or lowered in style or morality, Mr. Irving would tell us it is the fault 
of public taste, to which the actor has perforce to give way. If he 
does so, he must, like any literary man placed in the same position, 
be aware that he is lowering intellect and morality for the sake of 
profit. 

We are told that people are so busy-minded, overwhelmed with 
work, with care, with ceaseless toils, and perennial anxiety, that they 
have no more than the fag-ends of their minds and the reserve of 
their energy to bestow upon intellectual recreation ; that therefore 
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they like it in a light and stimulating form, and that to a large 
section of the population the drama affords almost the only glimpse 
they get—outside novels and newspapers—into regions beyond the 
range of their own experience. 

This must be admitted with regard to a large section of the 
population, but it only applies to that section which lives in great 
cities, more particularly in Paris and London. In Paris, the theatre 
constitutes almost as daily a part of life as the café. People go there 
with their children, their refreshments, and even their stools (in minor 
theatres), as if going to any ordinary recreation. In London, the 
drama is as much a passion as a recreation. People get enamoured 
of the stage as others do of music or art. A popular actor is looked 
upon as one of the most distinguished of mortals ; and so thoroughly 
does the true cockney get imbued with theatrical tastes, that we have 
read of beautiful natural scenery being compared to stage effects, and 
that too by one of our most popular and yet most thoroughly cockney 
writers. 

But when we say a large section of the population receive their 
instruction, their amusement and their tastes from the drama, we go 
as far as it is allowable to do. The number of play-goers is 
unquestionably very large, but the apparent number is much aug- 
mented by the same persons going often; and, taking town and 
country together, there are more persons who attend Divine Service, 
on one day of the week, than there are play-goers on a given day. 
If the drama has an advantage over the church, it is from the 
frequency of its performances. 

But, taking the habits and manners and the amusements of town 
and country in its greatest generalisation, there are more people 
either contented with, or resigned to, home amusements—reading, 
innocent games, and harmless recreation—than there are of those 
who find amusement, not in the best drama, but in the frivolities, the 
spurious sentiment, the melodramatic crimes of the ordinary drama, 
or the improper attire of the ballet. For one person who goes to the 
theatre, thousands read their newspapers or periodicals; for one 
play-goer there are thousands scattered broadcast in the country who 
have never seen a stage; for one ardent lover of the theatre, there 
are two who are indifferent, and two more that have no sympathy 
with it in its modern phases. Some, it is well known, object to it 
altogether; but this is going to extremes. Not more so, however, 
than its advocates when they say, “Shall we look at the magic of 
home? To the lowly it is too often a scene of dirt and of fretfulness 
in which even honest hard work and self-sacrifice are sourly disguised 
in the garb of ill-temper.” 

Such a state of things constitutes rare exceptions in life, and if they 
are, or were, characteristic of the social life of the poor, are they, as 
social evils, to be cured or alleviated by going to the theatre? It 
is much to be doubted. If it were so, it would save preachers, 
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philanthropists, moralists, and political economists a vast amount of . 
labour and perplexity. But, with unquestionably the power and the 
means of doing a vast amount of good, the drama cannot pretend to 
take the place of intellectual and moral education, of social rectitude 
and contentment, of those less stimulating and intoxicating pleasures 
which constitute the essence of domestic life, and which we hope ’ 
never to see displaced from the hearth at home by the glitter and 
seductions and the dangerous environments of the stage. The most 
simple pleasures are the sweetest and the most enduring. 





SLEEP. 
FROM SULLY PRUDHOMME. 


Ir was the middle of the night— 
Night closing a December day— 

And fire-flames, with a fitful light, 
About the darkening chamber play. 


A child lay still upon the bed ; 
Beside, the weary mother slept, 
Nor knew the tranquil soul had fled 

Whilst she her mournful vigil kept. 


Then barefoot, trembling, just to see, 
Two baby brothers pushed the door, 
And, looking round half fearfully, 
Drew near and softly crossed the floor. 





They whispered low, “ How white! How sweet! | 
There is no movement on the bed; 9 
His hand is cold, ice-cold his feet! 
O do you think that he is dead? 


“Our mother sleeps—what shall we do?— 
Oft but a breath her slumber breaks ; 

And she is tired—unhappy, too— } 
So let God tell her when she wakes!” 


Then gently, lest a sound be heard, 
Back to their bed the brothers crept, 
And feeling sad, without a word, 
Frightened and cold, they lay and wept. 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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PRINCESS DOLORES. 


(2 a little princess arrived in the world, and several good 
fairies were present at her christening and bestowed upon her 
various gifts. But among the good fairies, as every one knows, there 
is always an evil one. ‘The evil one in this case laid on the little 
one an imperfection that was likely to undo the grace of all her gifts 
and work perpetual trouble to herself and those around her. This 
imperfection was a film upon her eyes, a film so slight as to be almost 
imperceptible to others, yet that sufficed to obscure her sight. 

The little princess was bright and winning in her ways, and few 
noticed the film; but it lent at times such a wistful wonder to her 
gaze that her mother named her Dolores. 

“Why do you call her Dolores?” asked one day a lady of the 
court, who was delighting herself with the play and prattle of the little 
one. ‘Such a happy little thing!” 

“ Ah,” returned the mother, “it is often the lightest hearts that 
have the heaviest griefs to bear!” 

The King, her father, took Dolores to a great physician, and he 
looked long and earnestly into her eyes. 

“The film will not remove,” he said at last, “until she has shed a 
great many tears.” 

The child shrank from him and clung, crying, to her mother, who 
kissed away the glistening drops. 

The wise physician smiled, but a little sadly. 

“As long as she has you to kiss them away,” he said, “ they will 
leave little trace whether for harm or healing.” 

Princess Dolores had a sister called Faith, and her eyes were as 
clear as glass. Dolores would often tell Faith stories of the visions 
that passed before her mind’s eye, pageants of by-gone beauty and 
splendour, scenes of enchantment and quaint goblin shows. 

Faith could see none of these visions for herself, only now and 
then, and very rarely, behind the clouds of sunset, a faint far glimpse 
of a wonderful country that was said to lie there, a country from 
which their race was supposed to have originally sprung and to which 
they hoped some day to return. 

Dolores could not see this country as Faith did, neither did she 
ever catch sight, except through the glamour of her fancy’s inward 
eye, of the deep dark stream that flowed in and out amid her father’s 
domains, hiding itself beneath natural bridges and subterranean ways 
and finding its way at last to the sea; but Faith with her clear eyes 
could see and shudder at it. 

Faith always acted as guide when the little princesses were 
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together; but sometimes Dolores would play alone on the edge of 
precipices and not perceive how sheer the descent was to the rocks 
beneath. Or she would lean over the bank of a river to pluck 
flowers and never notice how slippery was the edge and how swift the 
current ran. With tearless, nay, often with unseeing smiling eyes, 
she looked on the sorrows of life. Sometimes at the sight of a sunset, 
or the sound of some wild strain of music, or at some breath of 
fragrance borne to her, she knew not whence, on the shadowing air, 
a gush of tears would come; but these were quickly dried, and her 
sight was but little the clearer for them. 

So the years passed on, and the little sisters grew up into maiden- 
hood, and still they kept their childhood’s characteristics. Princess 
Dolores looked out as through a haze on the world and its inhabitants. 
Their griefs and cares and troubles she saw dimly as in a dream; but 
Faith went in and out amongst the people and gave them of her 
strength and love and sympathy. 

And still the eyes of Dolores were well-nigh strangers to weeping, 
though their gaze had grown more pensive. And sometimes she 
became aware of some fountain of tears within her, over whose waters 
dark shadows played, and at whose source there was a bitter root. 

Once on a day of brilliant sunshine she stood watching the shadow- 
figures in a camera obscura, and amongst the forms that passed into 
sight and out again was her mother’s, looking frailer, Dolores fancied, 
than her wont. Though to the familiar aspects of that one figure 
Dolores, for all her dimness of sight, had never been blind, nor had 
she ever failed to perceive, though dimly, how dark would be the 
sunlight itself without the shadow in it of her mother’s form. A great 
fear swept over her heart as the figure passed, even thus in a shadow, 
out of sight. But the next moment she was at her mother’s living 
side. The tears that had been so near her eyes flowed back to their 
source, and the film was on them still. 

Soon after Dolores and her sister were wandering together one 
evening on the hills. Faith, unlike herself, had fallen behind. 
Perhaps she had stopped to help some child on its way ; perhaps she 
was weary. Dolores was climbing to a point that overlooked the sea 
and did not heed her. Once she seemed to catch a glimpse as 
across some chasm of wistful eyes turned appealingly upon her. 

Little did Dolores guess what an avenger that look should become, 
that look which smote her so strangely at the time even while she 
turned away from it. If the look was so appealing, why did it not 
appeal beyond resistance? Why must her eyes be first washed blind 
with tears before she could see what it revealed ? 

For Dolores saw not. If her sister who was wont to go singing up 
the heights had fallen Sehind for a moment, would she not soon be 
up with her again? A careless call,a pause on her way while she 
watched, expecting to see the laggard resume her upward path, this was 
all Dolores had to spare her sister in her hour of need. And for the 
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support denied, for the comfort withheld, she would have to pay in 
tears that should sear her eye-balls like molten lead. 

For suddenly on her half listless half anxious mood, a cry broke. 
Dolores responded with a cry as quick. But before she could reach 
her sister’s side the ground on which Faith stood had given way; the 
treacherous branch to which she was clinging had failed her. She fell 
from her place, and Dolores was only in time to see her borne away 
by the hurrying flood beneath ; that flood of which she had never had 
an actual glimpse before, and which now showed so plainly to her 
startled vision that she would never be able to lose sight of it again. 

Ah, poor Dolores! Her sister was indeed gone from her, she 
knew not whither. And but for the film on her eyes she would have 
seen her peril, and might perhaps have saved her. 

But the fountain of her tears was now unsealed, and, though she 
knew it not, the haze was clearing from her vision. 

The days passed on, shorn of their gladness, and the eyes of 
Princess Dolores had grown used to weeping. And sometimes her 
tears fell in scalding drops, and sometimes from the black storm- 
cloud of her grief broke flashes of forked lightning, by whose lurid 
gleams a thousand graces of her sister’s character shone out as shining 
virtues, its little failings showed but as lovable frailties. And was it 
but that she might see these things, the sight of which pierced her 
heart, that the film had begun to clear from her eyes ? 

Princess Dolores was standing one day mournfully in that portion 
of the palace gardens which had been her sister’s, and where all was 
as fresh and fragrant as if its owner had that moment left it. Dolores 
remembered, as she noted the new-sprung blossoms, how once she 
had carelessly trampled under foot a plant which Faith had cherished. 
And by the light of that recollection and the tears it evoked, she 
recalled innumerable occasions on which she had slighted her sister’s 
wishes and overlooked her interests. The plant had sprung up again, 
as vigorously as before, though its flowers seemed to Dolores to 
droop somewhat sadly on their stalks; and, in her vain remorse, she 
knelt and pressed on the passionless blossoms the kisses she would 
fain have bestowed on her sister. 

As she thus mourned and remembered, a little child looked in 
from the road. 

Princess Dolores spoke to her, as she spoke to every one, of her 
sister, and to her wonder the child had known and loved her. 

‘Sometimes she gave me flowers,” said the child. 

“Then I will too,” answered Dolores, and she filled the child’s 
hands with the fairest and choicest of the blooms and sent her 
away happy. 

And presently an old man came along and looked in longingly at 
the gate. 

“ Are you tired?” asked Dolores, with her quickened vision noting 
his tremulous gait. 
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“ Yes—tired and heavy-hearted,” said the old man. “She that is 
gone used to ask me in to rest under the shadow of yon tree.” 

“She told me of it,” said Dolores; and she took the old man’s 
hand and seated him, and brought him wine and bread, and waited 
on him till he was refreshed and rested. 

And soon after a band of labourers went by, and they called out 
to the Princess Dolores : 

“Come along with us! Your sister used to, and her presence 
beguiled our toil, and she cheered and helped us. Ah, there is none 
like her!” 

And Dolores went with them ; and on their way they saw a woman 
sitting by the roadside weeping. 

“Why do you weep?” asked Dolores. 

**T’ve enough to weep for,” said the woman. ‘ My husband and 
child are ill, and I have nothing to buy food for them. How often 
has your sister helped me in my troubles!” 

Then Dolores sat beside her and gave her money, and again the 
tears were streaming down her face; but whether they flowed for the 
woman, or for her sister, or for her own desolate heart, she could not 
have told. 

And still the years went on, and Princess Dolores sat alone in 
the sunset. 

Her hair was white now, but she felt like a child still, or rather 
like the ghost of the child she had been. Or was she an enchanted 
princess in an enchanted dream, from which she herself had escaped, 
leaving this poor semblance of herself to wither away behind her? 

Was this indeed she, who had been wont to go so gaily in the sun ? 
Were they indeed her very own, those others of whom even the 
memory at times seemed strange to her? Was that her sister, 
cheerful, hearty, homely, with whom she had walked and talked, and 
played and quarrelled since childhood? ‘That pale image, as she had 
seen it last, brooded over by that awful calm, a calm which it seemed 
a touch might change to rapture. How she had missed the deeps of 
that nature which had unfolded side by side with her own. Was 
that other, who had passed so utterly beyond her ken, her mother, 
against whose knees she had leaned, while the soft fingers strayed 
over her hair and temples; the very touch of whose garments in 
passing, the lightest tone of whose voice, had sufficed to shed peace 
over her spirit ? 

One by one they had passed away till the last was gone, and for 
each one she had wept till it seemed she would weep her eyes away. 

But her eyes were clearer now. She gazed back through the 
shadowy ways of the past, and in gazing took note of many things 
she had barely noticed at the time. Little hidden spots stood 
revealed in this light of quickened memory, as remote items in the 
scene before her were lit up by the westering sun. 

Dreamingly she strayed along those magic paths, picking up missed 
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opportunities, performing tasks she had overlooked ; shuddering, alas ! 
as she caught sight of pitfalls and precipices, from which, as it were, 
by the merest chance she had escaped. 

The long-lost presences almost seemed to be with her again in this 
evening hour. And suddenly she remembered how once when she 
and Faith were children they had looked out upon even such a 
sunset from their nursery windows, and her sister had asked of their 
attendant : 

“‘ Nurse, is that the lovely land?” 

** Nay,” said the woman, laughing, “the lovely land is too far off 
for you to see.” 

And Faith had held her counsel. Only Dolores guessed, from a 
look in her sister’s face, that she had really caught a glimpse of 
something beyond the sunset. 

And as she mused and mused and remembered, while the tears 
streamed unheeded down her cheeks, unwittingly she turned her eyes 
upon the sea, over which a moon was struggling into radiance. 

Dim, violet-tinted hills stretched darkling betwixt the sea and sky. 

But to-night the familiar scene appeared but as a curtain to some 
fairer vision. It seemed that at any moment it might fall away and 
tremble out of sight, to reveal what lay behind. 

Suddenly the last shred of film seemed to pass from her eyes, and 
she gazed in wonder at the vision opening out before her. 

The skies, where the delicate hues of sunset lingered, seemed to 
swing open, laying bare a landscape of such surpassing beauty that 
all of beautiful she had hitherto beheld was but as the tint and 
shadow of it. 

Yet was there nothing unhomely in the scene. Nay, as she gazed, 
familiar objects met her view. ‘There, far off, stretched the beloved 
sea. Those heights were surely such, though glorified, as she had 
been wont to climb. Her other faculties, taking strength from her 
quickened sight, divined, perhaps rather than perceived, the charms of 
music and fragrance that belonged to the vision, of music not wholly 
strange, of fragrance she almost remembered to have once breathed. 
And she felt rather than saw the endless possibilities of employment 
and pleasure that the prospect contained. 

Her eyes seemed to pierce the heavens—their gaze grew rapturous 
with joy. For in all the wide far vista opening on and still retreating 
from her view she saw nothing to dim their ecstasy. 

Her sight grew clearer and keener; and, gradually amid the 
mansions that shone forth here and there, and that looked like 
glorified reduplications of the abodes she had dwelt in from infancy, 
her eyes singled out one. 

At its portal appeared a familiar form—her father’s—then, one by 
one, all whom she had loved and lost. And there, amongst them, 
yet eagerly looking towards Dolores, as if her heart were still divided 
betwixt here and there, stood her sister. About her features hung 
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something of the look they had worn when last Dolores wept over 
her, though brightened into radiant gladness. 

Princess Dolores trembled and grew cold with fear lest the vision 
should recede or fade. She stretched her arms out towards her 
sister, who responded with a quick glad gesture, and drew the 
attention of the others to the solitary figure in the twilight. 

Then they smiled into each other’s eyes through all the intervening 
space. 

“ Are you coming ?” was the question that seemed to form itself 
on her sister’s lips. 

“Oh, yes; at last—at last!” came the answer, with a sob of 
delight. 

There were tears on the cold white cheek of Princess Dolores 
when her attendants found her, and they could only guess, from some 
reflection of brightness shining through them, that these last tears 
had been tears of joy. 
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EGO? 


I AM swept by the whirlwind of passion, 
I would barter my soul for a kiss; 

I would live in a primeval fashion, 

Hope and heaven for a word would I miss! 


I am prim puritanical maiden, 
With a horror immense, undefined, 

Of all evil—in fact, overladen b 
With contempt for the sins of mankind. 


I am wild with the joy of the savage 

As he courses unchecked o’er the plains, 
With freedom to plunder and ravage 

When the hot blood boils up in his veins. 


I am drenched with the lore of the Churches, 
I am writing a penitent psalm; 

I am rapt in religious researches, 
I am quiet, conventional, calm. 


As to which is myself I’ve no notion— 

The uncivilised barbarous churl, 
Unrestrained and unbound as the ocean, 
Or the tame and conventional girl! 
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“OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


L 


OHN GREEN was forty, and a bachelor, and rich. It was a 
matter of certain knowledge that if one entrusted these three 
particles of information to any person over the age of five-and-twenty, 
he or she immediately made answer, either by the opinion, “ He 
ought to marry,” or by the question, “Why doesn’t he marry?” It 
is true that one lady, on learning his chief points of social interest, 
had exclaimed, “ Dear me! He is wiser than Solomon,” but then 
she was eccentric, and had had three husbands. 

John Green was not good-looking. He was loose knit, and wore 
a heavy square brown beard; but there was a kindly humour in his 
eye, that told of charity within, and was vastly attractive to children 
and some others who were shy in conversation. 

He was a stockbroker in a very large way of business, being sole 
partner in the firm of Green, Richards and Van Schaacht. Richards 
had been dead for ten years or more, and Van Schaacht, an 
Americanised German Jew, had settled permanently in New York 
as a banker and broker, to look after the American interests of the 
English firm. 

Green, Richards and Van Schaacht were what is known as 
arbitrageurs, which means that, with the aid of the cable, they did 
business between London and New York or Amsterdam, buying on 
one market and selling on another. It was responsible work, 
demanding great quickness and energy, and necessitating, moreover, 
heavy transactions at the end of the day, owing to the difference in 
the time between England and America, 

John Green was a man who liked to do things himself, and he had 
no confidential clerk to whom he cared to leave important matters. 
Consequently it was often seven or eight o’clock before he got away 
from the City. Then he would go to his club for dinner, and after- 
wards play pool or billiards until it was sufficiently late to go to bed. 
One day was very much like another, except that on Saturday he was 
able to dine earlier, and so sometimes went toa theatre. On Sunday, 
if the weather was fine, he very often walked out to see an aunt, who 
lived at Hendon. She had educated him, after his parents’ death, 
and he was very fond of her. He did not care for going much into 
society, because, as he said, the men seemed to think he could talk 
of nothing but business, and the women seemed to think he could 
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talk of nothing but nonsense. “I daresay they are right,” he would 
remark plaintively, “ but I don’t like to be reminded of it.” 

One Sunday his aunt told him she was expecting a visitor. 

‘Oh, really! Who’s that ?” he asked, stirring his tea slowly. 

“Well, she’s a daughter of a very old friend of mine, who, poor 
soul, has lately died. Mrs. Walters, John, I daresay you have heard 
me speak of her. She left me a little legacy by her will, and asked 
me to look after Cicely as far as I could. I don’t think it’s right for 
a girl of her age to live alone, so I have asked her to come and stay 
here until she has time to look round and make a better arrangement. 
She is a nice little thing, and I shall be glad to have her.” 

“Yes, Aunt Jane, I think that will be a capital plan; but I 
suppose I shan’t be wanted any more on Sundays ?” 

“Now, John, don’t be foolish, but pass your cup for some fresh 
tea; that must be quite cold.” 

John smiled and gave her the cup. 

The next Sunday was wet, and the Sunday after that John was 
obliged to pay a call which had been long owing, so it was three 
weeks before he went to Hendon again. 

It was a very hot day, and he walked with his waistcoat unbuttoned, 
and his straw hat far back on his head. As the public-house in the 
village was closed, he thought he would approach his aunt’s house by 
the back way, and ask William, the butler, to find him a bottle of 
beer. He lounged at the door which opened on to the little red-tiled 
yard, while William placed a tumbler on the window-sill, and drew 
the cork. John watched the beer approvingly as it frothed into the 
glass with a velvety flop-flop against the side. 

“Good beer, William,” he said, holding it up to the light. “I 
suppose you drink it yourself?” 

‘Yes, sir, sometimes.” 

As the glass emptied and he looked through the bottom of it, he 
saw someone in a pink dress watching him from behind the hedge, 
where the chickens were kept. It seemed to him that she looked 
different from other women, and he set down his tumbler sharply, 
saying, “* Who’s that in the chicken yard ?” 

** Miss Cicely, I expect, sir.” 

** Miss Cicely! Who’s Miss Cicely? Oh! I remember.” 

He buttoned his waistcoat hastily, and walked round to the other 
side of the hedge. Cicely Walters looked up as he came towards her. 
“IT beg your pardon,” he began, “but I think you must be Miss 
Walters ; and as you are likely to see a great deal more of me than 
you will care for, I think I ought to introduce myself with as little 
delay as possible.” 

Miss Walters laughed, and made some conventional remark of 
greeting. 

“ Decidedly,” John thought: “she ¢s different from other women. 
I wonder what it is.” 
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** Have you been robbing the nests ?” he asked her. 

“Yes, I’ve found two eggs: yesterday there were four. I believe 
the cat eats some.” 

“Do you always feed the chickens in the afternoon ?” 

** Nearly always, except when it’s wet.” 

Curiously enough, John always remembered this on his subsequent 
visits, although he forgot far more important matters, such as business 
appointments and invitations to At Homes. 

John asked where his aunt was. 

She’s in the drawing-room, reading a sermon on the sofa. 
Wouldn’t you like to see her?” 

**Er—I think I'll go presently. ‘That’s an odd sort of sermon, isn’t 
it—a sermon on a sofa?” 

Cicely laughed. She had even teeth, which showed for a moment 
as her lips parted. John rested his elbow on the gate and did not 
laugh. After a moment, he suggested that it would be as well to go 
into the garden. 

“In their natural state,” he said, “I prefer roses to chickens, and 
conversation to either.” 

Cicely pulled her hat down to shade her eyes from the sun, and 
followed him through the gate. It was quite tea-time before they 
disturbed John’s aunt in the perusal of her sermon. 

As the summer went on,/John looked forward, with more eagerness 
than had been customary, to his Sundays at Hendon. He started a 
little earlier, and returned a little later, until one morning he actually 
got there in time for church. His aunt did not go to church in the 
morning, because she wished Wllliam to go, and the house without 
herself or William was, to her mind, as a castle unguarded. So it 
fell out, with an odd directness of consequence, that John and Cicely 
were late for lunch. And John said the mutton was the best he had 
ever eaten ; but Cicely seemed preoccupied, and could not say what 
the vicar’s text had been. And John’s aunt said she had mislaid her 
spectacles, and felt quite blind, at which even the immaculate 
William sighed thankfully, as he remembered a wine-stain on the 
tablecloth. 

When the luncheon had been removed, William placed on the bare 
mahogany table the fruit and a decanter of old port, whose colour 
was like the rubies that fell from the magic song-bird’s mouth. John 
tilted back his chair a little and looked at Cicely, who blushed and 
looked at her plate. Then he turned to his aunt, and said quietly, 
with a gentle smile on his lips, “ Aunt Jane, Cicely and I are going to 
be married.” 

His aunt gasped in astonishment. “You, John, at your age! 
And you, Cicely! Oh, my dears, Iam so glad! Come close to me 
and tell me all about it.” 

John nearly missed the last train that night. Some gates must be 
very pleasant resting-places ; we linger so long at them. 
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Il. 


Joun and Cicely were married in the new year, and, for a time, the 
affairs of Green, Richards and Van Schaacht were left to the careful 
carelessness of clerks. 

» John was rich, and Cicely had something of her own, but he 
disliked what he called “ show,” and urged Cicely to be content with 
a small house and three maids. He was not stingy though, for he 
ordered a carriage and horses, and gave her a very liberal allowance 
in addition to her own income. 

The first year of their life together was a delightful time of happiness 
to both. It was necessary, of course, for John to be away all day, 
but Cicely mightily enjoyed the novelty of being married, and found 
it very amusing to order things at shops and give her name as J/7s. 
Green. Her mother had not allowed her to read many novels, 
deeming them pernicious, and so a subscription to Mudie’s seemed 
like Aladdin’s Lamp for richness of possibility. John left the City as 
early as possible, and was generally at home by half-past six. 

Frequently they went to a theatre or dined out, and there were 
Saturdays to Mondays at Brighton or Eastbourne, besides visits to 
the Hendon house, where William greeted them with a smile anticipatory 
of half a sovereign. 

As the second year wore on, John found it necessary to give more 
attention to his business. One or two matters had lately gone amiss, 
giving rise to an urgent request from the “firm’s” New York 
correspondents that their instructions should be more closely 
attended to. 

John Green showed the letter to his head clerk and said no more 
about it, but he gradually fell back into his old practice of staying 
late and seeing to things himself, instead of leaving them to those 
less competent or less interested. 

One night John had promised to get home early, as they were 
going to a theatre; but it was nearly eight o’clock before his key 
sounded in the door. 

Cicely met him with a reproachful glance. He kissed her, and sat 
down wearily on the sofa. 

“T am dreadfully sorry, dearest, but it was impossible to leave 
earlier.” 

“You promised, John ; and we shall be so late.” 

“Yes, dear, yes, I know. Now you go and have dinner, and 
when I am rested a little, I’ll run up and dress, and be ready as soon 
as you are.” 

‘But you can’t go without dinner.” 

“Yes I can. You run along.” 

He put his hand to his forehead and pushed back his hair. 
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* Are you so tired, dear?” Cicely asked gently, bending over him, 

He smiled up at her, and took her hand. 

“Then we won't go, dear,” she said. 

“Yes, yes. I promised to take you, Cicely.” 

*T’ll forgive you. You are very tired, I can see, and will be much 
happier at home.” 

“Dear child,” he answered, kissing her hand. ‘“ You really don’t 
mind ?” 

She turned away and rang the bell for dinner. She was bitterly 
disappointed at not going, but she concealed it from John, and after 
dinner played the piano to him, while he dozed in a chair. 

That night was the beginning of many things. Cicely sought 
amusement more at other houses, and went about with friends instead 
of with her husband. This is the beginning of the end with many a 
love-match. 

John was now very busy. He seldom got home before eight, and 
very often found Cicely either going or gone to some entertainment, 
to which he was disinclined to follow her. 

They gradually drew apart, living different lives, and asking less 
and less of each other. John grew daily more absorbed in his 
business. He was very fond of Cicely, but he had given up showing 
it, and this is what a woman hates. Occasionally, after leaving him 
to a lonely evening, Cicely would come down to breakfast in a 
repentant mood, wishing to put things back as they had once been. 
She would make some pleasant remark, and John would say “ yes, 
dear,” or “no, dear,” in his quiet tone, and would ask her if she 
would have bacon or fish, and then would open the Z/mes and spread 
it before him like some hideous barricade without a loophole, till her 
warm intentions iced in pride, and she finished her breakfast silently. 

Cicely, like all women who fancy themselves neglected, craved for 
excitement, and sought intimacy at houses to which, a year back, she 
would not have cared to go. She grew extravagant in dress, wearing 
clothes for effect rather than for adornment, and walking consciously. 

In her new “set” it was fashionable to play roulette, but the 
stakes were moderate, and, with her supply of money, the trifling 
losses were no inconvenience. ‘The excitement though told on her, 
and perhaps, after a long evening’s play, she would allow a compliment 
to pass unchecked, which would have annoyed her in a calmer spirit. 
More especially was she lenient to one man, George Proctor, who, of 
all her friends, was the most agreeable. He was a man in whose 
nature the animal somewhat predominated. He had that sort of 
cunning which is wrongly called patience ; and he was subtle, making 
himself useful to Cicely, with the purpose of becoming indispensable. 

Cicely liked him ; any woman of her age and inexperience would 
probably have done so. He met her very frequently, and often came 
to the house. After a few months he let fall some remarks on the 
“yoke” of marriage, and the injustice of all laws. By degrees he 
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gained her confidence; he learnt that her husband was much away 
from her, and he treated her as a “neglected soul,” offering silent 
sympathy. Poor Cicely! She was only twenty-two, and the desire 
of life was denied to her; she had no child. Matters drew on to a 
climax at the end of November; a lighted taper soon burns down 
and hurts one’s fingers. 


IIT. 


Joun breakfasted alone one morning. Cicely had been at a dance 
the night before, and was too tired to get up so early as eight o’clock. 

When he reached his office he found he had forgotten some most 
important papers, which he had taken home with him the night before. 
He had left them in his safe in the bedroom, and there was no one 
to whom he cared to entrust the key. He sent for Phillips, his 
head clerk. 

** Oh—er—Phillips, I find I must go home again. I have left 
some papers behind me. Will you do these orders and see that man 
with whom I have an appointment this morning. Tell him I was 
obliged to go, and shall be back soon after twelve. I shall be off as 
soon as I’ve got through these letters, so just ask the boy to get me 
a cab.” 

John told the cabman to drive quickly. When they turned into 
the street, he noticed a hansom standing before his house. He 
supposed Cicely had an early caller. In the hall a canvas trunk was 
lying. He ran upstairs to the drawing-room to see who had come: 
he had not heard that any guests were expected. 

Cicely was standing on the hearthrug, buttoning her glove. As 
she looked up and saw him, her face became awfully white, and she 
swayed backward. 

** Cicely !” John was just in time to catch her as she fell. He put 
her on the sofa, and shut the door. There was some water in a vase 
on the piano, and he sprinkled some on her face. After a while 
Cicely opened her eyes ; there was a look of horrible fear in them. 

“The letter,” she said, trying to sit up. 

** What letter?” 

**On the chimney-piece ; give it me.” 

John looked round. A letter was resting against the clock, 
addressed to him in Cicely’s handwriting. At once a fearful intelli- 
gence seemed to light up within him. Little occurrences of the last 
month—a word here, an act there, the fear in Cicely’s eyes, the letter 
in his hand—drew sharply together in his mind, like the figures in a 
kaleidoscope, and made a horrid pattern. He tore the letter across 
and across, and knelt down beside her. The fear was still in her eyes 
as she looked at him, but in a moment came the relief of tears. 
John took her in his arms, soothing her gently as a man can do. 
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‘What a fool I’ve been,” he thought—“ what a bitter fool I’ve been 
not to have seen it all long ago.” 

While she was crying, he had time to think what should be done, 
and as she grew calmer, he said reassuringly : 

“There, dear, don’t cry any more. It is all right now.... I'll 
tell you what we'll do; there’s a cab at the door, and we'll just run 
down to Brighton for a week and enjoy the sea, shall we? Would 
you like that ?” 

“Oh!” Cicely nestled closer to him, and began to cry again. 

“ Now, will you be ready in five minutes? I must go to the City 
first, so we can start from London Bridge, Cicely, dear,” he said, 
kissing her. 

He rang the bell for the servant. 

“Put Mrs. Green’s trunk on the cab, and come up for my bag. 
And just pay my cabman, will you, please?” 

He ran upstairs, and hastily thrust into his bag a few clothes. 
Happening to look in the glass, he drew back in surprise. His face 
was pale, and there were new lines upon it. 

“By Jove!” he said, ‘I didn’t know I! looked like that. Well, 
the sea will bring the colour back, but I expect those lines will help 
me to remember to-day whenever I brush my hair.” At the office he 
asked for Phillips, and hearing he was in the market, went in to see 
him. ‘Look here, Phillips,” he said, pulling him into a quiet corner, 
“here are those papers. I’m going to Brighton for a week, and you 
must get along by yourself. If you want anything, come down for 
a night ; I shall be at the Bedford. And, Phillips, when I come back 
I must have a talk with you; I find I want a partner.” 

He drove on with Cicely to London Bridge. They had a carriage 
to themselves, and, as the train rushed along through the hedges, 
Cicely said, after a long pause, and in a very tearful voice : 

*‘ John, I ought to tell you x 

He interrupted her, putting his finger lightly on her lips. 

“No, dear, no. Let’s bury the past year at the root of the coming 
one. We have both been wrong, and now we will both be right.” 

** But I ought to tell you,” she persisted. 

“Then you shall write me a letter all about it, and we will go out 
together on to the Downs with a box of matches, and burn your 
sacrifice in the sight of heaven.” 

She reached up and drew his face down to hers, whispering, “ John, 
dear John.” 

And the sun looked through the window, and his beams widened in 
a smile, because he had found two happy people. 





ERNEST DAVIES. 











LUX EX TENEBRIS. 


WHEN eyes grow dim with watching 
For the first beam of dawn, 
When rest comes not at even, 
And hope comes not with morn ; 


When everywhere around us 
Drift downward in the dark 
All our old faiths and moorings, 
And leave behind no mark ; 


When eager hands strain forward, 
But cannot hold Thee fast, 
When future life seems hopeless, 

And bitter all the past ; 


When prayer falls back unanswered, 
Nor seems to reach Thy throne, 
When in the keenest conflict 
Man’s spirit stands alone ; 


When dreary desolation 

Sweeps wildly through the land, 
When weak men fail and falter, 

And strong men scarce can stand ; 


When men lay hold on error 
In searching for the truth, 
And deem they hold a treasure, 
But grasp a dream forsooth ; 


Then, O unchanging Father, 
May we behold Thy light ; 

Sweep down these self-raised barriers 
That hide Thee from our sight ! 


May hearts that long have sought Thee 
Learn Thy great Fatherhood, 

And know through seeming chaos 
That all Thy work is good! 





ELIZABETH GIBSON. 
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